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The Michigan Department of Education's 1972-73 Title 
III evaluation reports on the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) , Title I Open Concept School program for Indian education in 
the Sault Sainte Marie Area Public Schools. Of the 190 students in 
the school, 103 were of American Indian origin; 59% were from low 
socioeconomic groups. The program included students froa 3 1/2 years 
of age to 14 1/2 years of age. The major goals were: to demonstrate 
the feasibility of an open concept neighborhood school for the 
education of Indian children; to create closer community-school 
relationships; to improve the performance of students in cognitive 
skills; to broaden student behavior in affective skill areas; and to 
increase student mastery of psychomotor skills. Parts I and III give 
data by ESEA evaluation form; the major content of the report is 
contained in the Independent Evaluator's Report and Interim Report. 
This independent report focuses on the cognitive and psychomotor 
development of students in the Open Concept School; on the program's 
accomplishment of its stated objectives; and on the operational 
features of the program as perceived by staff and parents. The report 
covers: observacions of teachers; experimental, control schools; 
on-site observations; parent and staff questionnaires; staff 
interviews; junior high follow-»up; a review of achievement data; and 
conclusions and recommendations. Most of the information is also 
presented in tabular form. (KM) 
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PART I 
STATISTICAL DATA 



iicnof.il Education Services 
EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION CENTERS PROGRAM 



PAflT I - STATISTICAL DATA 



THIS SPACE F0« STATE USE ONLY 



MAILING INSTRUCTJONS: Rotum tho original (BLUE) copy and four WHITE copies not later than JULY 31, 1973 to Iho 

STATn fldrfrejj indiralo.d D^>ovn. Rcu-^in OWE co.>/. 



.'SECTION A - PROJECT INFORMATION 



EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 


Legal Name ' ■ 1 District Cocfe N 
Sault Ste. Marie Area Public Schs. { 17-010-: 


0. 


Telephone - Area Code/Local No. 

906/ 632-3379 


Address |Cliy 
k08 "B. Spruce Street j Sault Ste. Marie 


County 

Chippeva 


Zip Code 

^9785 



2. REASON FOR SUBM'SSiON OF THIS FORM (Chock One Only) 
A. r 1 Application for Initial Grnnt fPirst Budget Period) 
B» U Application for Second Bti.f^-^t Period 

C. n Application for Third Durlget Period 

D. no End of Budget Period Report 

1 \U ALL CASES EXCEPT THE INITIAL GRANT. GIVT: THE MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION ASSIGNED PROJECT NUMBER. 

4, EMPHASIS OF PROGRAM (Chec»< One Only) IX1 Experimental Demonstration 



0352 - 0722 



5. TYPE OF ACTiVITY (Check One Only) 
A, I i Planning of Program 

0. 1?9 Operation of Program 

6. PROJECT TITLE {10 Words or Less) OPETJ CONCEPT SCHOOL TOR INDI^l/^I KDTJCATION 



7. PROJECT FOCUS (Check One Only) 
A. [JQ General Education 

{~1 Handicapped 
C. f_j Guldanc<fi and Counsolinij 

2. TITLE ni BUDGET Sl^MMAPY FOR PROf^CT 



STATE USE ONLY 



A. Application for Initial Gr^^ni (First Budj;Rt Period) 9 7^]. 



L- ^iii*'^ lil: OATE 8 EN DING DATE 
^ Ye^^ jJTk^th j Year 



Month 



B, Application for Second Budgut Period 



C- Apptic/ition for Third r^udget Period 



O. Total Title IH Funds 



FUNDS 
REQUESTED 



6/30 1 ?2 ; 100>767 

—f » , i. l II. .. i.i m . l ' -I K 



E. 6tid of Budget Report (Final) 



7/1 



72 I 6/50" I. 73 i ~l?^7o^ 



251 ,281 



• 72 I G/IO 1 




9. PROJECT DIRECTOR OR CONTACT Pfc?.SQr4 

• 1 I ii II I • II UMI wi Tn I I II -- L-. j MJIi l -i W J iUj l HUM m li j i^ i >mw^-nii T.T-^J i » bu^ji- 

Name S teV0n R<» Malntoerg Address (Number .Street. City, 5t;'te. Zip Code) 

Title director ^ State ana hOS 2. Spruce Street 

Federal Compensatory Progivunc Sault Ste. Mnrie-* ^^I ^9? ^^3 



Phone Number Area Code 

632/3370 906 



■ U. IIIIMI I II _ _ ■ IM M M IWII III iniWi L JLL „„ 

rNameT^ersonTunr^^ ' "Ac dress (iJumb^T^^^^neoTT^r^ 

^Williem A. Pbppirik^ Superintendent ot* achocln ^08 E. Spruce Street, Saix].t Ste. Marie, KE ^97p^3 



— ^ of l^ef.son Authorized to 'H^ei^o Opant 



Phone Number Area Code 

632-3379 906 



Sr C riON B PARTICIf^ANTS 
* MO t>l- PAftI Jt.lf*AW . S 





SCHOOLS 


STUDENTS 




PARENT 


OTHER 1 


1 Oil . 


^CL • 












~n»f * 


Ik) /vn>, D ^ 1 


DIRECT 
PARTICIPATION 


• 


1.90 




■ 


9 




. 


i 

1 

L„ - - 


19 


i 23 


16 


• NOW- 

HUOL) :^ 














— i 


i ^ 




1 PARTICIPATION 


*PUBL C 












„ 








• NOW 










J 









rOTAi NiJMtjER AND pni^c^uT^n:: or- 5TU0^nt"> directly SEP.vr^D 



WHITt 



103 S 190 ! 



y rural' 


"""standard ' 2 

HETRQPOLITAH AnE^ 


OTHER , 
URBAN 


TOTAL 4I 
PAnTICIPATION 1 






LO¥»-50C?0- j ^^^^^ 


50C*0« 

ECON 


OTHER 


g Nun^ijcf of PrVticipanls \ 
beifif* Directly Served 


1 j 


.112 


78 


190 


- " ^ ■ 


3 ! 1 


59^ 




too% 1 



K rtURAL m«3ns outlying ar«.i of less ihan 2,500 inhsbUaiitc. 

2. STANDARD METROPOLITAN A?\C A-LOW-SOCtO-ECOHOMJC AREA m^uns i^n srea with lovv-ftocicw.conomlc level within a city of 
SO. 000 inhabitants or more. 

3. 01 HUn URBA^^ m^nns artsast with less 5C»000 inli«bit«ini:s tHit rwo tha^ 7 .SCO inhabitrnta; thin catOR^ry inclurf«fi cubcirbs. 
*i. The lota I percent dlstribulior. must total 100%. 
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SECTION C- APPLICANT SCHOOL DISTHICT INFORMATION 



I. GENERAL INFORMATiON 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


U.S, 

CONCRESSJONAL 
DISTHICT 


MICHIC.Ar4 


Senatft District 




Applicunt Olstrrct 


11th 


37th 


107th 



2. DISTRICT AVERAGE PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 



j l.6c:AL V STATE "j 


r" OTHER 


rof)\L 1 
860,89 


BOOGETEb FOR CURRENT j , o f 

^ FISCAL YEAR 73^73 \ P^75^^ | 568.19 


17.22 


ACTUAL PRECEDING « 

FISCAL YEAR i9 71_r72 | 239^93 


555.61 ! ^^6,30i 




SECOND ACTUAL PRECEDING 5 

FISCAL YEAR 19 70-71 26lJ+3 | 


* 

'f77.50 ! 




768,92 i 



3. APPLICANT SCHOOL OlSTRJCT ENROLLMENT 



i 


^ — — ^^^""^ ^radIs"^ ~ ™" 


ADULT 


OTHER 


TOTALS 


PRE-K 


K 


I 




i 




ENROLLMENT OF 
APPLICANT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


Public* , 


20 


ftiiiiiw»iaiiwHwii 

29't 




371 


362 


1163 






27" 


5159 


N-)n-Put>lic** 






















PERSONS DIRECTLY 
SERVED BY PROJECTS 
LIVING IN APPLICANT 
DISTRICT 


Publfc i 


20 


20 


23 


23 


25 


79 








190 1 


Non-Public 

»r^i M, i> 























•OS'-t061 DISTRICT SUMMARY: !97l f=o\irr.h Fnday Membership ^ind PerionMf Report 
•*DS-<J315 Private R P.trocSUI School Membff.ryhjp P.^pori 



SECTION COOPERATING SCHOOL DISTRICT INFORMATION DOSS NOT AFPLy 



U COOPERATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS (PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLiC) 



■ " 


1 " ■'"( 




»DOLT 




TOTALS 


^PPC-K 


K 


1 J 




_3 _ _ 




7-12 J 


ENROLLMENT OF 
COOPERATING SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

1 


3 

Public* 1 




















■■" i 








1 












1 PERSONS DlliECTLY 
{ SEnVED BY PROJECTS 
1 OTHER THAN THOSE 
1 !N APPLfCANT DISTRICT 


Public f 

5 








! " 
„ i 










Non-Public ^ 






- 


i 

j 











•D$-^06: DISTRICT SUMMAaV: I??! Fouith Friday M«mb«rship and Personnel Report 
♦•DS-'iS'S Private £5. PDrochktl School Hemrvefi^hio Report 



•i, OOPERATiNG SCHOOL DISTRICTS (PUBLIC AND NON-PUCLIC) 



total number of 
cooperating school 
District directly 

SERVED 


U.S. CONGRI=SStONAL 
DISTRICTS 
REPRESEN V£D 


STATE MICHIGAN | 
REPRESENTATION 


Sen rite 










1 

. _ 1 
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\, AVERAGE Pf-n PUPIL eXPCNOrrUKE Of^ COOPRRATiHC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




CERTIFICATION: \ certify that the inrormaMois *ubn;:tted on tf^ts repon if. true iind cornrct to rHe besi of my knowledge. 



Superiniendent o> 



Date 8/17/73 Authorized Offici.i 



(Signature) 



Contact Person Steven R. ll-ialiriberp: 



Teicphoo«906/ 632-3370 



Area Code/Local No. 
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MECHiGAN mpmnmm of education 

EXPERIME^ITAL AND DEMDNSTRATION CENTERS FEOGRAM 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 



PART III 



SVALUATIOH DATA 



Htchig^n CKsparVinrm of Education 



PART ill EXPERIMENTAL ANO uEMOMSTRAYION PROJECT tVALUATJON RKPORV 



e.OUCATlONAL 
AGF.NCY 



Legal N4mii cf School Oii^^cl 

Sauit 3te» Hai'ie fxaa Public 3chs, 
Address 

^■^OS 3, Spruce 3trGot 



DixtMct Codt No. 



Tcleot^onc - Aica Code Lf>cj ^>J ; 

2»p Code 

'+9783 ' 



I 

HAILING INSTRUCTIONS: nmw ^ \i>*i officinal iSLUE? copy .md foor Y^HfTt: copies not L^icr than JULY 3L 1973 to the 

STA1 tz i.;tlijrcs*; i r'^d' r atfid abr vG Rrirnn ONI: copy.- 



SlrCTlON A COMMUNITY CHAff ACTiL. T CS 

I n^j.n boon tho #i^cr.»K<5 ^jOfiu i.^c i.tn - ci*" niin.ij^ tho las^; ;lif4;o rtafr m vra^ cdn unKv' ^Check Ono Cnty) 

rg S SUibfc 

c lacreasirtK { t -S%) 

e tncrcaaing (irtcre than fO'v) 

Whm 'nas bc€-f\ the «iv«jai;c unemptoy r.crii fate -inuring the last thrcKi y^ar^ in your corimurlty T (Ch'^ck One Only) 

□ b 2-5% 
Q c 6--8% 

More tMao I i 

,r What is the avcr^go tncojoc itvcl in y.*^!' '..oo.tru.toky ? (Cher.k Ofvit Oniy) 
rj a. 0-S5.000 

t. S5.00I -$7,500 
[^7! ^ S7.S01 -SSO.OOO 

Q c More than S J 5,000 

"ffhn^ ts ihe ma»or occupalior, in your ctK'v 'i^nity? (Ch^ck One On{y) 
[ j .1. f>mall Btisin^isb 
b. Light Jndu'iUy 
r J c Heavy Jnciustry 

[X] r Other idescrr^w) Government and service oc oupat ion& 30 %? cler ical and sales 15 %^ 



SECTION B SCHOOL CHARAC1 RRiSTJCS 



i Hov/ rr.an/ school butldings are th«T?>. ir, the pro>crl' 



Elementary 


I a 


b. St;c andnr/ 


0 ^ 

1.^ . 1 
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(P«g« 2) 



'i, THo r\\Q%i rocont miH»x^ rt^quost; 

5 Has th« school distftct roc^jn^fy sufforo<3 fl»Tdn:,i.il i:ulbiick!i' 
□ ,1, Yes 
(XJ b. No 



S^:CT10N C: PROGRAM CHARACTERISTtCS 
I. Th« critical micd which the project firimarilv focusos upon is: (Chock Ono Only) 
Q -"i' Basic Skill J Dovelopmcnl 

fX) b. AltcrnatlvG Instructional artd Or^janiirtionAl Patterns 

\^ c. Career 0«valopnrHsnt 

Q d. Social Action 

Q o. Special Education 

Q r Other (fc^ecify) 



7. y/ho conducted Ihc assassmont of th« parceivfitj needs? 
CS a. D't strict Staff 
D Nor -district Staff 
(3 None 

If you checked "a" or "b'\ Chock ALL of xh^. mothods used in the a$js«aim«ni of th« pcr<r»ivcd needs, 
Q SuTvcy 
n b. Individual Opinion 
(jS c. Group Opinion 

3 d. Other (specify) Student achievement l eGuits dravm xrom ?i j,8t orical perepectivest 

3. Tho need.s asses .ment was harci upon; 
Q a. Student rerformance Object! vet 
[5 h. Previously ldttr.tifl©d Students See<f5 

K'/ou checkod ' a". List tho msasurotawrit devices Uii«d, or if you checked "h'\ list the previou'jly idontffied student needs. 

The needs aasesBmant for thie project is a continuing process and is based in part on 



perceived ^student needs whi.ch ore heins aeseseeci by indrvidual conferences and teating, 



in part on questions rexL^ed by psxente and othe-ra, and in part on information of a 
statistical natuix^ gathered to subt^tantiate socio-econotrdc and ethni.c problems in the 



attendance area. 



A scrutiny of the ed'icational protest? in the open-concept school occurs continuously, 



especially through weekly fitaff meetingr., but also through ^tcrutiny by consultants and 



visi tor p. who, tlirough their questions ^ force the staff into a more critical analysis o f th e 
program. In response to this proceoS evaluation, a number of recormnendations for improve- 
ment have been made and h.r/e for the moat part been Incoi^porated into the project • Evalua- 
I. Ls ihis program a modification of n '.Tc/iousiy i'X'si»nK pro^r-ni' tion^ testing, and 1 ecommendations are 
□ Yes incorporated in the Bvaluator's Report. 

129 b. No 

o 
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5, Who wa» primarily rnspon»ibio for dcvolopini^ the lOErt for the program' (Check Onu Only) 

f]^ n. Uocnl Administration 

Q ISO Administration 

[3 c. I nstructional Staff 

3 d. Students 

n c. Conioiunity 

lJ ^- Ccmn^ori Finn 

[j J?. University 

□ ... Other I specify) 



6, vva, t^^e proKr.vii faced v^Uh urujjuivl s*v:i,it or ejr.cns.iMic ci'iid.tiofm 
If "YE*;", please hit ch«sG copdtttons. 

Tho population to be ic^ved by the project rf.nreaentt, four iijepc'rate anc* distin ct oo cio- 



economic groups whici; he?ve val\ics th ai are at bi.nos oontr cid.ict:ary ■:o oaoh other « By ^ 

far tho la rgest •^^out) has a ru ral Jndian ori gir., ^^;on eral]\ on e findg low educgtionol 

atta i nmfuit, hi^^ incidence of fgirdly disruptions^ h ig; h Jepoudenc y on wel^fare^ A 

second group rep resen ce; inhabitants of lov; cost housing -n ^e as ; t hey are of mi xed ethnic 

or igin (some Indiein), ac a group t hey ai*e gen erall y a li ttl* ^-* better educated, and as a 

rule mor e aggresro.ve in mriki ng; demands. Th-':' th i rd grou p ia a rural s egment living on 

Sugar Island; these peop le arc of ai/: cd Europeau .and some Indian ancestry, they are 

essentially rural in outlo ok and pr efer a •Qami-ioolate way of life. The fourth gi^oup is 

the smallest in nuinbers; the se can be c;la s sified as w hite middle-clans, they live on th ( ? 

fringe of the school attenda nce ar ea, £'.nd d03pi:^e the small n umber^ this has historically 

been the group that has ha d dialopi e with school a u thoi iti ef>, Tlieir relative power 
position tends to be most severly affectf?d by the_new relationships created through the 

Title III projecl. 

SECTION D: PARHCiPANTS 

! T^he major tarj^ot popuiotlon In this proj<»ct is: (Check One Ority) 



[2 


a. 


Students 


□ 


b. 


Teachers 


□ 


c. 


Aides 


□ 


d. 


Administrators 


□ 




Parent*? 


□ 


f, 


Counselors 


□ 




Other (specify) 



If the major target population is students, then lno»c;*te the ago r,ingc and ,ivcrase of the students 

b. Avcr^Kc Ajj'j of S}uflont!si 



Asc flange of Studrnts 


LOWEST AGE 


HIGHEST AGE \ 


Ye\BS MONTHS 


YEARS MONtTUS 


3 6 


Ih 6 



1 Y E A us 


MONTHS 


8 


L ._ . 

3 
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\. Intlir.jUft »n the Appropruuv boxes, yhi* mioibor »>! p.\riicip'\nts wtio were m U.o i^roiOrl w)n«n it *r.^iftc?(l. nnd Ihc: nurnbcf in Ihc proBrarn n-. 
i-ic ond of Uii*: yocir. 



PARTICIPANTS 


NIJH»C:'r oh PARtTciPANtV'"*] 


Sl.irt of Program 




a. Stuckints 


1.90 




b. Teachers 






c. Aides 

? 


r 




1 cl Administrutors 
J 




( 








f. Counsylofs 1 


, — J 




j R. Pioje<:t Staff 

1 {include Director) 

I 


10 


1^1. Others 




/? 





tS" -najor tiirget s^opulntion is stuOrtol*;. then ifidicat*; the GKAOE LGVeL SPAN roprosonred the projj r;im. 
i 

^ ^'^'^ y^sJ"" 6th gracl ej 

Thr |:»roi«ct focustts p^irrarHv on, 
j£l focus by SOX 



V-'-; « f.rio>ct:l,s) bos', ffrr^.cribc; It*.*.* tJ^ri i c 1 p:*! :rjn of Oit! tar;i{£:-t pooul .it.ion ' iCfvicJ* Two if ApprtT-riato* 

■ j .1 Vo'untjtry 

/X} b iovoUint.iry sample ;norvruiido.n; 

] t. Other (diricribci 



.". l-irjj*!* pc'i'-ulanon fnwoi''e«i in z\^^y 'iLhrr sou-ji.'^.i projtict*. «^ir*»^cd at meolinK sintiinr crU'C^I P'^irod.s? 



■ b No 

VJiS", list th?r oroicci 



Selected students were server'] by Titlf 1 coi:iix:)nr'?;t5^. ApprDyiriatcly twenty stude nts received 

Due-to- one tut orial a^siot r^ji^TO ir basic rca/.jnK ski.l.ls 'in d tv/er.t;y-.:lvo st udents parti «;;ipat.ed 
in a five wef-"jk surnmer school experi'^ricc v.^hich wns pat-c^ner: Mftor the iriodel. of the open 
concent school. Selected .'-v^udentG wore also :.:erved bv the Titlf/ I rioaith consultant and by 



the Title I hone-school a«-':ent* In both of thei-^e ca^en the service wai:-^ based on individual 

needs and involvo d att?::i;rtpt s to './orl: 'vvch the Txvr ent:s throug h honv} visits* the to tal nuniber 

O tudents rp.ceivinc one or mre of the .services de.'rcril.ied fibcv.-^ is estimated at seventy- 
ERJCe personfj. 



iECriON H; MAJOR PROJECT GOALS 

I. Rost.itc ihe major goiils frofn your first ynnr .»pplic;uioii for thp. fiist year of tbc* project. Indicate by placing an **X" in the iipproprfnto 
hon the goals thai were rtchicved, 

G9 I. Demongtrate the feacibi l itj|^ o f a n ope :i concept neighborhood school for the educatio n 
of the Indian culturni minor rty» 





3. Improve the performance of c 


•;t'.i'.ientc in c.^'/jr.itivo .skills. 




4. Broaden student bohavior in 


r'lffcctive oki.l'- /.iveas- 


m 


5. Increase student mar.tr^ry of 


p C\i c ho iTo u 0 r irki 1 s . 


□ 


6. 





Nfr you reDorting on -all of r.'if: pro)'./.-m> ^f<.'f ';>t t-.c- nbj.j^ 1 4 . o.'- in ihd'. ^;':'::tJOP <Sis report ci I i ^: wjth findingis' (Check Ont: Oni/) 

tXI Yc. 
C) "-No 

{f "No", plense explain ^vhy you h»w cfrl'-rvd so'^io r-tits o:jj»;cti v*-"*^. 
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\ C.ini|ileto <h<v ttom for EACH lojrncf iiCfCormance obioclivc, (EnUa co;*ns» of \h\% paxc Arts provtdeti.) 
ii Slato the porfornitinre ohjcclivo, 

Please refer to Bvaluator't? Rej)ort for detailed brealcdo\vn. 



>3 GUe Die fv*trnbcr of learnors ior whom the nbove objective is applicable: 



f'Oi thn above performance obj^»ctiv« provide; 


'!) Number of learners who .ich«ov«id (N*? criterion for success 
at the beRtrininK of ihis project >r«: 





«'2) Hiimb«r of tearnerf; who ?\chM!verf I SO'^ff or more 0/ tb«ri crUerJon 
for success by tbs en<3 of thlr, protect yoar^ 




!.}') Ntimbe* of learners who ?*chi?>\/ed 100% \o ; 49"/^ ij< the <:ntcrtoo 
tor succiiis by the end of this pTojent yt?^r. 




NufTibor of lenrners who achieved \q of the criver«on 
for success by thp en-ri of thi?; pro;c*tr.t yn;kr. 


r -\ 


(Z) Mtjrrher of Icirners -^no ac^^tcvey S0% U> 14^* of the crrterion , 
for success hy the or»d '>f this project year ' ^ 




(:•) Numb<?r of le.-xrners who <»chi<.vod 2^>% to 49% oi ih^ criterion for i 
5L;cces> by the end of this psoioc't year. 


: — 

1 


(7) Number of le^irners /vho aehifvrd 1 to 2 'J", of tho r.t'KCirion Vor ' 
•;i:cC<J:>r, by t ie end of this projoci year. 




<6) Number of te irners who jir.hfove-J O '-i. thv. cnicnon for success,! 
or rcgrefv'jed. by the ^nd of t{>l5 project year. j 
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.GE'-4499 
(Pngo 7) 



SECTION F: DESIGN 

» Which of the follu^inu designs were used in the ovaljation of this project? (Check AM That Appfy) 
j""] a. Pretosl-Postost (project group only) 
fjj^ b, Prelesi-f'ostcst (Project anct cumpnrison group*) 
Q c. Postest -inly (Project group only) 
Q d, Posteit . nly (Project and comparison groups) 

Q o. Other (di scribe) 



1 . What n. ^asuriss were applied to firid out if Iho ainjs of »h<3 pro)5;ct wcrR achUwcO? (Chock All That Appiy) 

r3 Qucstiofmairc 

C2 Standardized "Tests (group) 

n ^- "^^<*chor Made Tests 

d. Observations 

l3 Di. agnostic 

Q f. Unobtrusiv*^: Meaauros 

ri) ^t*ier (describe) _ _ ^ 



n n^M^Tvation^i wer* made, were the obs-trvws speciaUy trained? 

iT] "° 



O 
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GE-4499 
<P<i8« 8) 



LCTION G: DATA ANALYSIS 
1. STANOARDIZED TEST RESULTS 
COLUMN INSTRUCTIONS; 

COLUMN \: Provide th« namn and lovei of the test used. 

COLUMNS 2-3: Provide DAY. MONTH, and YEAR of pre- and post-test appl icaiions. If you canrwt remomb«r the exact dato». 

please estimate them as closely as po«»sib)e. 
COLUMN 4: Supply the grade level of x\t<s children tested. Remember, provide separMe information for each grade level if possible 
COLUMN 5: Provide the number of children tested. 

COLUMN 6; Provide the LOWEST protest score from all students for whom both pretest and pofttUat scores Are available. 
COLUMN 7: Provide the HIGHEST pretest score* from all students for whom both pretest and posttsst scores are available. 
COLUMN 8: Provide an estimate of the average hour^; the children were involved In the project between PRE- iind POST-TESTS. 
COLUMNS 9-10: Provide the pre- and post-test averages in grade equivalent scores. 
COLUMNS 11-12: Provide the difference between pre- and post-tost averages. 



TEST UfKf^'^. AND 
LEVEL OF TEST 


WHEN 
ADMINISTERED 
(Day, Month i^nd Year) 


G 
R 
A 

? 


NUMBER 
OF ] 
STUDENTS j 


PRETEST 
SCORE 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER OP 

HOURS 
CHILDREN 
fNVOLVED 
IN PROJECT 


PRE 
TEST 
AVG. 


POST 
TEST 
AVG, 


AMOUNT 

OF 
CHANGE 


Pre 


Post 1 




Lowest 


Highest 


Gain 


Loss 
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"Vn.c any statistical analysis of the data undertaken? 
(Xj a Yes 
[j b No 



3 If ^:nr\?ysvs was und'.'rtaken, which of the following v/as used? (Check All That Apply 
ii. Chi Square 
X b. T-Tcist 

c- Analysis of Variance 
Analysis of Co^ariance 

e. Pearson Product- Mom.^nt Corretation 

f. Other (describe) 
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SECTION H: FINDINGS 
I . List sUCistlcaliy mij(nifjcant findings. 



See pages 37 - 40 of attached Independent BvaluRtor * eRopoi^t , 



cist educationaMy siKnl^cant findings. 



flee pages 37 ~ ^ of attached Independent Svaluator'a Heport^ 



g- 

j, 

u. 
1. 
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SECTION (. RECOHHENDATIONS 
]. PpOJeCT tMPROVEMENT 

What r«comm«ndaticn« (or project improvement can h« based upon your fin<ling»? (t.e,» What are you going to do <itffer«ntty in the 
futufo?) 

Refer to pages 37 - ^0 of Indepejndent Evalnator* i3 Report and Xnterim Report which will 
be submitted shortly* 



2. WCHiCAN QEPAR THEWT OF gPUCATIOtS 

What recommendations c^n be made to the Michigan Otiipartmcnt of Education as a result of your findings? (Le,, Pro{«ct should bo 
rtrplicated in the southeast area of the State at a rurat district or project should be oj(panded in t<vms of budget.) 

The Department of Education could assist in di£5Berd.nation activities by suggesting 
specific methods of dissemination and by giving technicsl help in layout and graphics* 

It is also recoimnendad that the Stat a Depart n^nt consider supporting a replication of 
the program in a different settinig mch as inner- cityt. 
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3. R£PLiCATION 

At thl« poinl in timo* what component(s) of this project can and should be roplicatod by othw: school districts? 
(Indicate your reasons.) 

!• Pre- school 

2. Open Classroom 

3. Laboratory-Ia.brary Operation 



SECTION J: INFORMAL EVALUATIVE ^^HSPOMSE 
Piease us« this opportunity, if you so dcsiro, to oxpr^sss any fonlings, rft-ictionsj cnncorns, etc. vytth regard to your project which you 
ftf^ti need to be stated. 

Documentation of gai.nG show In sevevol areas? likeT^isa, expocted weaknesses are 
apparent in othere* A re-olignnjent of 3t£tff is taking place, and a special Indian 
Education Grant has been approved ho d-jvote ^iticere tifct^ aud opportunity to the 
children and fansiliee that are serviced by th^ IFlnlsiyBoyi School arecu Staff vertical 
interaction v/as impressed as act in the positii/c r^^solus and ^iro ificving towards 
efforts to iniprove;. 

Several improveTnents cannot be specific^-^lly doci:mntad but are apparent to observers 
who have known the situation before the start of the prcject} aaicng them aro: (1) 
children enjoy echool ifiore; (2) Toy and largo the parents have a more wholesome relation- 
ship to the school and bend to coKie to school mor«e freely and are lees reluctant to 
expresB themselveG; (3) the incidence of vandalisia at school has been reduoedj and 
(^) the aiaount of fighting airion^ ths children has dlitjdxaished considerably^ 

Some of the probleniss and concerns that have surfaced during the laet year of 
operation included difficulty in findirig sn?hatitute;3 th/>t ccuid f "unction in the open 
school environinent* 
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* l^CTJON K: PROJECT eVALUATION OOCUMl^NTS 

MU0\ on^ (I) copy o( .iny cwnlu.inon ;T..uc.n,>l (uM:h.«»-r\;: ! 0'.-;.it i ;/ vlr-'Mo-o.il .Ms'nrv,<./f,t r.) avaH;^lJ!o <iuf..'iP ino firsi voar of 
ooor/UKMi by your slnff Of your comr.ic.VftU ovciiu.uor. holow .ill .ut;..7.nmc!PT s) 



Indeponder.t Evaluation Report ^ by Dr« rii-u-y /r-LC- with ^uoportiv^? documents. 



Interim Report wilt. 6up;;ort;ive documents ♦i^o ^■'iSi.:\]x''.-^i^:i ;f;lior^;lv. 
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EVALUATION 
REPORT 

OPEN-CONCEPT SCHOOL FOR INDIAN EDUCATION 



SUBMITTED BY 
DR„ HENRY J. PRINCE 



August 7, 1973 



PREFACE 



This evaluation report focuses on the cognitive and psychomotor development 
of the students in the Open Concept School (Finlayson) in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan; on the program's accomplishment of its stated objectives; and on the 
operational features of the program as perceived by staff and parents* 

The achievement data has been reported by grade level for the Finlayson 
students, even though grades, as such, are not part of the school's structure. 
This method was employed so that some comparisons with the control school could 
be made and the grade-level equivalent gain of the Finlayson pupils could be 
identified in a more understandable manner^ 

The evaluator has been ably assisted in the statistical evaluation of data 
by Dr. Donald Eastings, who was employed for those activities but who also 
contributed much in the way of suggestions for evaluation procedures and data 
interpretation. 
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Obcorvations of Teachers: 

Experimental, Control Schools 



In November, 1972, "chree trained observers visited each classroom and learning 
center in the experimental and control schoolso Each teacher was observed by two 
different individuals so that the observations would be more reliable. All teachers 
were observed for a minimum of one hour^ 

An observation rating scale adapted from an instrument developed by Walberg 
and Thomas was employed«*^ Their scale v/as reduced in size from fifty items to 
twenty for manageability • Observers indicated the amount of evidence (much, some, 
none) present in the classroom to support each statement of the rating scale • 

In order to identify whether the experimental school differed in operation 
from the control school, means and variances were compiled on each itemo Rrior to 
use of the t-tcst, non-homogeneity of variance was checked and several items were 
excluded from consideration of statistical significance. On five items the 
schools differed at a .001 significance level, while on three additional items 
the schools differed at the .01 level. Results are indicated in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Ratings of classrooms: experimental and control 

N = 19, 19 



Statement 


Experimental 
Mean 


Control 
Mean 


Each child has the same text and materials 


lo47 


2.7^ ♦ 


Many different activities go on simultaneously 


3.00 


1.68 


Children do their ov/n work without help from 
other children 


1.^7 


2o21 


Children, with their teacher's help, determine 
their ovm. routine during blocks of class time 


2.63 


lo32 ♦ 


Children v;ork individually and in small groups at 
various activities 


2o95 


1.68 


Children are not supposed to move about the room 
without asking permission 


1.00 


lo58 



Teacher uses m^ch time in individualized 

observing a.ud questioning 2.58 1*79 ** 



See Walberg and Thomas, Characteristics of Open Education: Toward an 
Operational D e finitio n. 



TABLE 1 (contj 

Statement Exp'^rimen^hal Control 

Mean Mean 

The teacher prefers that children not talk 

when they are supposed to be working loOO 1,95 

Children voluntarily group and regroup 

themselves 2*90 lo^2 • 

The teacher plans and schedules the children* s 

activities through the entire day lo58 2.68 * 

The teacher groups children for lessons 

directed at specific needs lo68 1,53 

Children expect the teacher to correct all 

their work 1,68 lo8^ 

The work children do is divided into subject 

matter areas 1.8^ 2.?^ 

The teacher's lessons and assignments are 

given to the class as a whole I,l6 2«5S 

Children spontaneously look at and discuss 

each other's work 2,37 2o05 

The teacher bases her instruction on each 
individual child and his interaction with 

materials and equipment 2q51 l.^?' ** 

Children work directly with available 

manipulative materials 2o63 lm^2 * 

Children may voluntarily use other areas 

of the building during their school time 3*00 1.32 

The teacher tries to keep all children within 

her sight so that she can make sure they 

are doing what they are supposed to 1,10 2«21 

Children help one another 2,58 2.05 

* Statistically significant at the oOOl level 
Statistically signiTicant at the oOl level 

The two schools differ primarily in the areas of teacher interaction v/ith 
students, usage of materials, and formation of classroom sub-groups. The experi- 
mental school teachers tend to have more interaction v/ith students on a one-to-one 
basis, utilizing perceptions of student activity gathered through observation. 
Materials are more individualized and directly available to students in the 
experimental school « Finally, experimental students have more input into sub- 
group arrangements and mutual assistance in learning activities. 
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Evaluator's On-Site Observations 



During the course of the year the evaluator visited the experimental school 
nt least once a month to observe the activities, meet with the principal and 
staff, and to colled a variety of data« A brief report of each visit was furnished 
periodically to the staff for consideration of program improvement suggestions. A 
review of the year-long observation scheme follows. 

During the 1971-72 school year considerable, seemingly aimless wandering was 
noticeable, especially in the first few months. The first few visits of 1972-73 
indicated that the aimless wandering was reduced a great deal. The rate of 
wandering seemed to be a function of the attractiveness of and the availability of 
exciting learna.ng activities in the various learning centers. As some of the 
stations became dull, stale, or unexciting, wandering seemed to increase. Hence, 
it seemed to flutuate during the year, and I anticipate that it may do so in the 
future. 

Small group and individual projects were not very evident in the first few 
months of the year but became more so as the year progressed. However, the 
frequency of projects was rather low for such an individualized program. Integrated 
curricular projects, planned by teacher and student together, are difficult to 
generate if the communication level between teachers in the various learning 
centers is low. Itore attention must be given to diagnosis of student performance 
level and interest, in order that planned projects may have multi-faceted effects 
in many curricular areas. Rather than a segmented, conventional curriculum, 
multi-disciplinary activities should be developed. 

Initially, the frequency of student assistance of - other students v;as low; 
i»e., the number of instances in which older children assisted younger children in 
their learning activities was minimal. As the year progressed, the "children 
teach children" approach became more evident, especially in the pre-school and 
kindergarten sections of the school. Among the other learning stations, the 
frequency increased but was still low. This "buddy" system has been found effec- 
tive in several other programs and seems appropriate in the open concept school. 

Those learning centers in which activities seemed to be aligned with specific 
objectives and goals v/ere most often attended by students. Enthusiastic responses 
were manifested by these students. On the other hand, certain centers tended to 
be sites of much "busy work" and were not well attended. 
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Those students who most often wandered in the building seemed to be highly 
concerned with significant others' (in this case, peers) views of their activitieso 
This apparent insecurity or dependency upon others seems to interfere with student 
learning o Concern with these students, especially the primary po4 subjects, in- 
creased during the year on the part of staff menbers; some but not significant 
progress was madeo 

A general impression gained from the visits was that of insufficient attention 
given to the variance in enthusiasm exhibited by boys and girls« In most ca^es 
girls were involved in activities that were genuinely interesting to them (knitting, 
crocheting, dancing, cooking, art, language activities), while only some boys were 
eagerly participating in learning activities. Greater attention was given to boys 
later in the year, mostly by means of a hand- tools project, but the total attention 
of the staff toward boys was not evident • 

Career awareness and exploration activities varied from none to a minimal 
nunioer during the year^ Those which were attempted did not seem meaningful to 
the students; infrequent activities such as a simulated store or personal career 
booklets composed of magazine photos have little lasting impact. 

The anthropological and sociological approach to social studies is evidently 
a very appropriate regimen since many students were actively participating in 
social studies activities* This is the one area in which a wholistic, integrated 
program appeared effective or even existent* 

The arrangement of learning stations engendered some confusion* What appeared 
to be a junior science room was in fact a hand- tools and art area; it also allowed 
for Kiuch socialization by boys with the teacher, a male. If it v/as intended to 
be a science area, science manipulatives such as microscopes, slides, pendulum 
materials, model kits, and materials for controlled experiments in plant growth 
should be made available, rather than having such items in a referral-only science- 
math lab learning station. 

The extreme desire for individualization resulted in relatively little small 
group work* A more efficient approach, exhibited occasionally in the junior 
social studies and math-science lab cent ers, involves the arrangement of a small 
group of students who exhibit a specific deficiency to work together with a staff 
member. The seemingly individualized appx-oach requires the staff member to deal 
with the same deficiency v/ith five consecutive students. 

The relationship of the library to the other segments of the program needs 
to be investigated* Much time is spent by the library aide in compiling records 
of student visits and activities; whether such information is utilized by the 



supportive teacher is unknown. If it is not, then less attention should be. devoted 
to such data compilatioUi and more time should be spent with individual students* 
Library skills apparently are not often reinforced by supportive teachers* 

The observations in general indicate that the program needs to reconsider 
certain operations and activities and to promote others which are more important* 
Achievement test data should also be utilized in such a reorganization review. 
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Parent Questionnaire 



A parental survey was arranged for the Finlayson student parents in order to 
identify if the open concept approach to elementary education was becoming in- 
stitutionalizedo A questionnaire, similar to the one utilized in the 1971-72 
evaluation, was employedo Responses are tabulated in Table 2*, 



TABLE 2 

Parental Views of Open-Concept Education 
Percentages: n = 67 



Statement 



YES NO 



NOT SURE 



Does your child seem satisfied v/ith school 



NO ANSVffiR 



this year? 


82% 


15% 


3% 


0% 


Is your child doing better in school this 
year than last year? 


52^ 


24% 


9% 


15% 


Does your child tell you about what he/she 
does in the open-concept program? 


88% 


3% 


9% 


0% 


Do you knov/ your child's teacher better this 
year than last year? 


6o% 


25% 


3% 


12% 


Do you like the open-concept program? 


31% 


30% 


16% 


3*% 


Do you feel that your child is learning more 
this year than in other years? 




31% 


9% 


15% 


Have your own feelings toward the school 
changed this year? 


28% 


43% 


14% ■ 


15% 


Is your child more interested in school this 
year? 


55% 


21% 


9% 


15% 


Do your friends and neighbors like the open- 
concept program? 


26% 


33% 


36% 


% 


Do you think the open-concept program is better 
for your child than the conventional school? 


45% 


34% 


16% 


5% 


Have you visited your child's school this year? 


90% 


9% 


0% 


1% 


Has your child's feelings toward school changed 
tiiis year? 


33% 


41% 


12% 


14% 


Have you attended a school council, PTA, or 
Advisory Council meeting this ye '. 


58% 


41% 


0% 


1% 


Have you received explanations of tiie open-concept 
program? 


88% 


9% 


0% 


3% 
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Impor*^* findings include the result that more parents like the open-concept 
program this year and fewer dislike ito Many parents feel that their children are 
learning more this yearo These results may be in part due to the increased number 
of visits to the school by parents and in part to the more detailed explanations 
of the programs that have been pi^esented in school council, PTA, or Advisory 
Council meetings and in local modia- Many parents also feel that they know their 
child's teacher better this year; visits to school by parents and home visits by 
teachers undoubtedly contributed to this attitude* 

Though parents indicated that, generally, their children were satisfied with 
school this year, a number indicated that they believed their children were not 
doing as well in school this yearo An explanation may lie in the fact of numerous 
visits to the school by parents; somo parents may be more critical of the program 
after it becomes more familiar to them* Despite this criticism, over ^0 percent 
felt that their children were doing better this year than in the previous year. 

In summary, the majority of parents responding to the questionnaire Jfeive a 
favorable rating to the program, and this indicates that open-concept education 
is becoming institutionalizod and accepted ? i the Finlayson school neighborhood. 
Continued home visits by te?xhers and frequent invitations to parents for school 
visitations will reinforce the generally positive rating of the program. 
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staff Questionnaire 

2 

In Hay a questionnaire was distributed to the professionals and parapro- 
fessionals; its purpose was to develop a profile of the staff's views of the program 
and the operation of the program. 

The staff v;as asked to rate the presently existing open concept program in 
terms of its proximity to an ideal open concept px*ogram» Table 3 contains the 
restilts of the ratings. 



TABLE 3 

Proximity to Ideal Open Concept Program* 
N = 9, 11 

Statement Mean (Teachers) Mean (Aides) 

Students are developing better attitudes and 

a sense of responsibilityo 2o22 2*91 

Staff members respect and trust one another« 3»00 lo82 

The principal is committed to the open concept 

programo 2o67 2*91 

Students are learning the basic skills » 2o55 3»64 

Students are developing curiosity and 

creativity. 2.55 1«90 

The principal is helpful and supportive^ 3*22 1*82 

Teachers have a great deal of influence 

on the program. 2.11 1.91 

There is a well-integrated program. 3«^^ 3«-^0 

There is good communication with parents. 3«33 2r78 



* 1.0 indicates close proximity to ideal, and 7.0 indicates total lack of proximity. 



Table 5 reveals that the Finlayson program approximates the ideal open concept 
program very closely in three areas, teacher influence on the program, student 
development of more positive attitudes toward school, and student development of 
curiosity. The program is most distant from the ideal in the areas of parental 



The questionnaire was adapted from the SEF Open Plan instrument employed by 
the Toronto, Ontario, Metropolitan School Board. 
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communication links, basic skill development by students, and integration of the 
program's componentso IVhether cognitive testing results support the staff's 
perceptions regarding basic skill development will be discussed in the technical 
section of this report. Even in the throe v/eak areas the program is rated better 
than average (^.O)- 

Concerning the operation of the program, most teachers assert that they spend 
over five hours per weok in personal planning and preparation of learning activities. 
They also admit that they are each involved in joint planning with other teachers 
more than four hours per week* On the other hand, they tend to spend less than a 
quarter of their time working with other members of their team; this may account 
for some of the lack of integration of the programo 

Most teachers rate themselves as moderately to very progressive in their 
teaching style o All but one consider it very easy to integrate new methods or 
materials into their regular teaching pattern^ 

Film viewing, according to the teachers, generally occurs less than once a 
month. This infrequency is partially due to lack of properly operating equipment 
for film viewing and should be easily increased v/ith such equipments Filmstrips 
and/or slides ai^e viewed by students in most learning centers at least five times 
a month. Availability of operable hardware and appropriate software obviously 
affects this usage rate* 

Tape recorders or listening stations, according to the teachers, are used on 
the average more than five times a month. Television programs are viewed on the 
average more than five times a month, although two teachers never have students 
view programs in their learning centers « 

The majority of teachers ass^r'c that students in their learning areas select 
materials for themselves and are encouraged to bring in materials from outside the 
classroom. Occasionally teachers sugget;t alternatives from which students choose* 

Students work v:ith other students in schoolwork frequently, and they most 
often self -select peers for assistance. Occasionally, the teacher assigns a tutor 
(a student who has already mastered a particular skill) to a pupil v/ho exhibits a 
deficiency. 

Teachers tend to focus their attention on individual students in their . 
learning centers, although occasionally class sub-groups are formed for specific 
instruction. 

Teachers occasionally plan regular classroom v/ork together, but the predominant 
mode of operation is teacher independence in planning and teaching, except for 
special projects. This lacK of coordination undoubtedly affects the integration of 
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the program and should be elirainatedo Unfortunately, the principal perceives more 
coordination than actually exists; he must exert a leadership role in this area© 

Students tend to employ approaches to learning that are chosen from alterna- 
tive methods suggested by the teacher • However, they do frequently formulate 
their own methods of solving problemso 

Regarding student pacing, each student tends to set his own pace and occasion- 
ally v/orks at a pace prescribed for him/her by the teacher* It is a rare occasion 
v/hen he is expected to v;ork at an uniform pace with the rest of the class© 

The size of the group being evaluated tends to take tv/o forms; in some learning 
centers each student is evaluated by different procedures, while in others the 
evaluation procedure is identical for all studentso Rarely are all students in 
the school evaluated by the same procedures, except for standardized achievement 
testing or psychomotor skill analysis* 

Student evaluation occurs primarily through commercially prepared instruments 
(achievement tests, diagnostic instruments, etc^) and through evaluation instru- 
ments developed in the various learning centers (teacher-made assignments and other 
items), according to the teachers^ Work samples and anecdotal reports also assist 
the teacher in her evaluation process. 

In summary, the open concept program differs from the conventional classroom 
in the emphasis on individual work, assessment, and pacing^ and in the opportunities 
for peer group assistance and utilization of media* 

Aide Percepts ons 

The perceptions of the program* s aides matches the views of the teachers^ 
except for one category. While the teachers assert that older children work iri.th 
younger children in the learning centers most of the time, some aides feel that such 
multi-age peer assistance occurs only some of the time* Perhaps teachers assume 
that presence implies interaction, whereas the aides notice actual cross-age 
cooperation o On the other hand, the aides may be extremely busy with an individual 
student or a fev/ pupils and hence not notice such cross-age assistance occurring* 
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Stsiff Interviev;s 



An interview was scheduled for each staff member at the end of the school year 
to assess their perceptions of the program and to identify areas of concern o The 
roving teachers (art, music, physical eduofltion) were excluded on the basis of 
infrequent opportunities to v;ork closely with the permanent staff « 

In terms of perceptions of the curriculum, the teachers viewed the math and 
language arts learning centers as the most effectiveo Science and social studies 
were categorized as the weak areas« On the other hand, the paraprofessionals 
(aides) identified physical education and science as the two strong areas, while 
social studies and language arts v;ere termed weakest <> (See achievement data 
review section for evidence supporting both aides and teachers^) These differences 
can be partially attributable to the fact that most aides performed their duties 
in one learning center; such center would then receive a high or lov/ score o 
Opportunities for teachers and aides to work in different learning centers, even 
for short periods of time (2-3 days), should be arranged, if at all possible, to 
give each member of the staff a more global view of the programo 

Staff fiecommendations; Pro/?ram 

Each member of the staff was questioned concerning program changes he/she 
would make for the 1973-7^ school yearo The number of recommendations varied from 
three to fourteen. 

The parainount recommendation was elimination of the upper/lower pod division 
(administratively instituted in August) which was seen as detrimental in that it 
fostered fragmentation of the program and made coordination difficult o Some staff 
members felt that it created two "grades^', and this effect seemed to run counter 
to the program goalso The division also tended to engender ''possessiveness" on 
the part of the lower pod teachers; they considered a segment of the student body 
"their'' pupils and tended to restrict or not enthusiastically promote pupil visita- 
tion to other learning centers » The supportive group approach, combined with the 
upper pod - lower pod division, may have fostered such an attitude^ 

A second major recommendation was revision of the staff meeting format o A 
sizable number of the staff considered the typical agenda of these meetings to be 
a list of administrative trivia v/hich could be handled more expeditiously by the 
principal alone or by some other means- One possible approach would be a principal's 
bulletin which would indicate anticipated data needs or "housekeeping" chores during 



a two-week period and allow teachers to submit such data or perform such chores 
at other than staff meetingSo In this manner, staff meetings could be devoted to 
discussion of curriculum development, learning center management, and student 
progress; these three areas seemed to get short shrift this year, according to the 
staff • 

Planning time for learning center development and improvement shoiald be in- 
creasede The scheduled half-day, in-service sessions could be more effectively 
utilized, according to the staff, in the learning centers to make them more 
attractive and effective for students « Frequent revision of the learning centers 
would prevent any from becoming *'stale" and ixninteresting to students and staff 
alike o 

Program priorities need to become more definite and yet subject to revision 
in implementation by the staff o They should not be mere paper objectives, but 
rather inrplementable and significant for a child's affective and cognitive develop- 
ment o 

A concern was exhibited by several staff members regarding disciplinary 
guidelines* More attention should be given to problem of disruptive students, i,e., 
those who bother others who are involved in a learning center activity or v/ho 
v/ander from center to center aimlessly- A haven for these students was suggested 
as well as utilization of behavior modification techniques « Aimless wandering may 
be due to lack of interest in school or in the available learning centers or 
arrangements therein « 

A number of staff members suggested an integrated project approach to learning. 
Identification of stiident interests would enable staff members to develop cm^rionlar 
programs which stimulate further interest and which generate new interests that 
were previously unknov/n to pupils • A project approach would alleviate the lack of 
coordination of learning activities which was evident to some of the professional 
staff o The one area which occasionally vigorously promoted such integration was 
the science lab, more especially the home economics portion therein* 

Another significant concern was the reading emphasis in the language arts 
areas* Some staff members felt that more structured reading activities would 
eliminate the deficiencies in the children's reading achievement* Perhaps this 
apparent lack of emphasis on reading instruction is due to the general neglect 
of v/riting in the entire curriculum* Mere copying of board work or encyclopedia 
sentences neglects the desire to communicate that all children exhibit to some 
extent* A notebook or journal of personal observations, ideas, and feelings may 
be a useful tool to assist pupils in developing their reading-related communication 
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skillso Project reports that are not merely plagiarisms from books and encyclopedias 
may also give opportunities for expression^ Reading activities need to be connec- 
ted to non-workbook and non-^'busywork*' v/riting activitioso 

Several teachers and aides expressed concern about progran structure for the 
new students, especially the ex-kindorgartenorso The suggestion was made that a 
semi-structured arrangement be developed for these children so that their transition 
to a program v/hich expects and demands responsible behavior in both the cognitive 
and affective domains be as smooth as possible o Limitation of choices for these 
youngsters may be one approach to employ initiallyo 

Many members of the professional staff recommended that the aides receive a 
boost in salary in viev/ of the responsibilities they have an.d the activities they 
performo The wide differential between teachers' salaries and aides' wages should 
be reduced, according to several teacherSo At least some arrangement for a weekly 
salary which would not be reduced because of inclement weather or other alterations 
in school schedule should be consideredo 

The final major program recoinmendation involved greater communication among 
all staff meiriberso Since the program is a totality rather than a conglomerate of 
separate classrooms or learning centers^ extensive opportunities for significant 
communication must be providedo The principal and/or staff members should provide 
the leadership and guidance v;hich has not been sufficiently evident this yearo The 
upper pod - lov/er pod division also was a contributory factor to the lack of 
significant communication among the total staffo 

The above recommendations and concerns were voiced by a large number of the 
staffo Additional recommendations, made by one or a few of the staff members, 
follow; they should also receive due consideration in program revision and improve- 
ment o 

Career education has been neglected and should have more influence on the 
program activitieSo Career education activities tended to be centered in one 
particular learning center, and even this upper pod center began career awareness 
in the second semester « 

The system of referrals to the lab room should be revised, according to some 
staff memberso Some prefer that the rath section of the lab be placed in a math 
learning center; others suggest that the lab be on a referral basis only for one- 
half of the dayo Others wish the lab to focus on more non-home economics type 
science activitieSo Additionally, there needs to be more coordination between the 
lab and other learning centers, so that they imatually reinforce each othero 

Utilization of the library needs to bo improved, also. Planning time for 
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support activities that could be provided by the library has been lacking. Follow- 
up of library activitie3 a?.d specific referrals also could be improvedo Addition- 
ally, the library should not house a supportive group, for the physical requirements 
for a productive supportive group interfere v/ith library possibilities such as 
story times and creative dranatics* 

Other sugge£':ioric include ure of oupportive group time for group discussion 
and value clarification rather than for spocific cognitive skill development « 
Another suggestion involved U3e of Gupportivo time for career awareness activities^ 

Some staff members rocciv.Tieiid inore diaguoetic testing on the part of all 
teachers and subseqi^cnt utilizabion of tho profiles developed from such testing* 
Prescription of specific skill activities v/ould then followo 

Others desire a revision of the v;orkshop prior to the beginning of the school 
yearo Emphasis should be placed on devolopmont of teachers - aides cohesion and 
understanding of th,. program goal.s, c:i physical preparation of learning centers, 
and on approaches to building utilizationo Collegiality in such decision-making 
v/ould ensure that positive conimunication chemncls are fox^med between all teachers, 
all aides, and the principal- Swch an approach, ratli^x* than an hierarchical 
administrative pattern of decision-nicilcing, v/ould avoid the tension generation that 
occurred during the las^. workshop, according to some staff members* 

Finally, program improvements involving roving teacher assignment schedules i 
school psychologist contacts, sharing of materials a,T.ong learning centers, and 
more frequent outdoor activities v/ere reconraanded by some staff meniberso 

In summary, the staff wishe/:; to return, structure-v/ise , to a modification of 
the first-year program; to increase staff communication; to utilize staff more 
effectively; to give more emphasis to affective development; to develop a more 
effective language arts program^ to employ staff meeting and planning time much 
more effectively; to emphar3izo a project approach to cognitive development, possibly 
with prescriptions; and to atterrp-h an ir.tcgration of curricular activities* 

Staff Recommendations; Evaluation 

Prof essioneils and paraprofessionals alike suggested various improvements in 
the evaluation process utilized to assess strident development and cognitive growth, 
as well as improvements in the process of program aesessmento 

Regai'ding the formsr, staff members proposed more employment of diagnostic 
testing and subsequent prescription of learning activitieSo The supportive teacher 
was identified as the appropriate coordinator of such testing; she/he could then 
make referrals to specific learning centers* 



Some staff members suggested reduction in the use of the Purdue Perceptual 
MDtor Survey o A more discrete, diagnostic use of this survey vias recommended. 
Others questioned the appropriateness of the Stanford Achievement Test in view of 
the reading level of some students in the programo The voluminous testing should 
also be distributed over a longer period of time* Use of student attitudinal 
change instruments wae also proposedo 

A bi-monthly written report on student progress was suggested* The supportive 
teacher would have responsibility for this activity; she/he would receive support 
and assistance from other staff members* 

Regarding program assessment, visits by other professionals, on a sustained 
basis, and verbal and/or written reports concerning such visits were suggested* The 
Sault Area Schools curriculum supervisor was identified as the most appropriate 
person for such visitSo Frequent visits would enable him to evolve a long-terra 
view of program development and student progress; outstanding segments of the pro- 
gram could be promoted in other schools by this individual o 

Parental evaluations of the program were also encouraged o Though an instrument 
was employed to identify parental attitudes toward the program, school-day visits 
and verbal reports v/ere suggested as also appropriate » 

Student evaluation of the program was also recommendedo 

Finally, more frequent afternoon visits by the evaluator v/ere suggested* In 
view of the evaluator *s other commitments, only occasional afternoon visits are 
possible o Morning and occasional all day visits will continue to be the norm* 

In summary, the staff members wish to utilize more frequent diagnostic testing j 
to use student evaluations; to promote parental visits and evaluations of the 
program; to reduce use of some instruments; and to have other professionals evalu- 
ate the program on a sustained basis during the yearo 
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Junior High School Follow-Up 



The junior high school principal provided the evaluator with some data con- 
cerning the performance of former Finlayson open-concept students. Eesults are 
tabulated in Table 4. 

TABLE k 

School Performance: Grade 7, 8 (1972-73) 
Former Finlayson Students 

Category Grade 7 (n=:20) Grade 8 (n=23) 





Semo 


1 


Senic 


2 


Senio 


1 




Sem. 2 


Daily absentee rate 




% 


12„7 % 


7.3 






19 % 


Discipline 

referral rate * 

— one time 

— more than once 






10 % 
35 % 








9 
39 


% 

oi 


Academic Failure Rate 
~ Math 


35 


% 


25 




21.7 


% 




17.^ % 


— English 




/o 


20 


% 


21.7 


% 




30.4 % 


— Social Studies 


15 


% 


10 


% 


17. 


% 




21.7 % 


— Science 


10 


% 


20 


% 


21.7 


% 




21.7 % 



* Discipline referral rate was calculated only at the end of the school yeaTo 

The results indicate that the eighth graders increased their failure rate as 
the year progressed, v/hereas the seventh graders generally decreased their failure 
ratep Whether this result is due to differences in intelligence or to the in- 
creased absenteeism rates, especially among eighth graders, requires additional 
data v/hich is not now available- 

The two most deficient academic areas continue to be math and Englisho 
Whether this occurrence will repeat itself next year v;ill be scrutinized, in view 
of the significant growth in the mathematics area exhibited by present sixth 
graders o 

The junior high pupils are required to select tv/o optional courses in addition 
to the basic four indicated in Table ^« Their choices are indicated in Table ^. 
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TABLE 5 



Student Selection of Optional Courses 
Former Finlayson Students: Grades 7? 8 



Option 


Grade 7 (n=:20) 


Grade 8 


Health Education 


12 


1 


Physic £lL Education 


0 


21 


Shop 


8 


k 


Art 


k 


8 


Band 


2 


1 


Choir 


3 


1 


French 


1 


1 


Gas Engines 


3 


1 


Conservation 


k 


0 


Creative Stitchery 


1 


0 


Building Construction 


0 


2 


Seminar 


0 


1 


Volunteer Aide 


2 


3 



(n==23) 



In both grades former Finlayson students selected diverse options, which 
have hopefully been fully explained to them prior to selection time* 

A review of the grade distribution for the four required courses at the junior 
high school indicates that some apparent progress in achievement is occurringo The 
results are tabulated in Table 60 



TABLE 6 

Required Course Grade Distribution: Second Semester 
Former Finlayson Students: Grades 7i 8 



Category 


Grade 7 (n: 


=20) 




Grade 


8 (n- 


■23) 




A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


English * 


3 


3 


k 


3 


k 


3 


1 


3 


6 


7 


Math 


3 


k 


k 


k 




2 


k 


7 


6 




Science 


2 


k 


5 


5 


k 


1 


3 


5 


9 


5 


Social Studies * 


k 


k 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


5 


5 


5 



♦ In English and Social Studies some students are assigned to a Communication Skills 
special programo Hence, the total number of grades does not equal n. 

The seventh graders achieve A's or B's at the rate of 27 percent, whereas the 
eighth graders achieve A's or B's at a 19 percent rate* On the other hand, seventh 
graders receive s and E's at a 33 percent rate, while eighth graders receive D's 
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and E's at a ^1 percent rate. Factors which might account for these variances in- 
clude variability in student intelligence, interest in courses, teacher perception 
of students, teacher grading scale, and effect of open-concept program on student 
achievement and motivationo' Further study is necessaryo 
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Review of Achievement Data 



A pre-post, experimental-control comparison group research design was employed 
in all appropriate areas so that within-group and between-group results could be 
identifiedo This quasi-experimental research ' design was required, since randomi- 
zation of procedures and student assignment could not be accomplished* 

For most categories, ioeo, achievement batteries, IQ testing, psychomotor 
skill reviev;, pre- tests were administered during April and May, 1972 to all students, 
except for students who enrolled in the experimental (Finlayson) and control 
(Garfield) schools in September, 1972« Post-tests were administered in May, 1973« 
All testing was conducted in a regular classroom context, except for the ]E>urdue 
Perceptual Motor Survey which was administered by experimental school staff, at 
the experimental school, to both groups » 

Instrumentation 

The Tests of Basic Experiences (TQBE) was administered to pre-school and 
kindergarten children to measure gains in general schievement in four curricular 
areas: mathematics, science, language, and social studieso 

The Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Tests were given to students in grades 1-6 
(or their eqiaivalent in the experimental program) « This instrument was employed 
to identify the similarity or dissimilarity of the intellectual ability of the 
students in both schools » 

The Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey v/as utilized to assess psychomotor and 
perceptual development « All students in the experimental school and selected 
students from the control school v/ere tested* Since scoring involves considerable 
subjectivity, and since the administering staff were from the experimental program, 
these results must be carefully reviewed o 

The Stanford Achievement Tests v/ere employed as the academic achievement 
instruments- The various batteries employed yield results in six to ten categories; 
curricular areas from reading and language to mathematics and science are included* 
One difficulty in pre-post comparison resulted from the change in categories from 
one battery (Primary I, II) to another (Primary II, Intermediate respectively) • 
Students in grades 2 and 4 (1971-72) switched batteries for the post-test; hence, 
students in grades 3 and 5 (1972-73) did not have completely comparable categories 
for a pre-post comparisono 
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Results 

Initially, an analysis of pre-test results of the Otis-Lermon Mental Ability 
Test \ras made to determine similarity or dissimilarity of experimental and con- 
trol school student populationso Results are tabulated in Table T-tests applied 
to this data indicate that the two populations were significantly different at all 
grade levels© Consequently, the application of analysis of variance v/as considered 

TABLE 7 

Otis-Lcnnon Mental Ability Test 
Pre-test scores: Experimental, Control 







Finlaysi 


on 




Garfield 










Grade 


n 


mean 


Sodo 


n 


mean 


Sodo 


df 


t 




1 


25 


93.57 


13.71 


25 


96088 


9.56 


k6 


- ^066 




2 


22 


92o23 


1^.39 


31 


1060^8 


13.98 


51 


-18.21 




3 


23 


99.00 


12.31 


38 


105 0 7^ 


15.30 


59 


- 9-98 




\ 


22 


lOOol^ 


15.82 


3k 


105 0 30 


13.78 


54 


^ k.ok 


* 


5 


26 


9^.04 


15 oil 


31 


101,48 


15.11 


55 


- 9o72 




6 


29 




1^069 


ko 


10ifo35 




67 




* 


* Significant 


at oOOl 


level 














inappropriate 


and the 


utilization 


of t- 


-tests throughout the 


analysis v/as 


then 





selected. 

Post-test results in Table 8 indicate that experimental students continued to 
exhibit lower mean IQ scores; hov;ever, first graders in each school had very 
similar scores^ Mean IQ scores for the Finlayson are now even further into the 
normal range than previously « Table 9 reports that, at most grade levels, Finlayson 
students made significantly greater gains in scholastic aptitude than did Garfield 
studentSo Consequently, Finlayson students seem to be closing the gap in IQ that 
previously existed. These findings seem to indicate that the experimental school 
program is most influential on scholastic aptitude in the early grades, as evidenced 
by a decline in grades four and five. 
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TABLE 8 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Post-test Scores: Experimental, Control 



Grade 


n 


x< mxay son 
mean 


Sod. 


n 


uSLTIXeXu 

mean 


Sod. 


df 


t 




1 


23 


103 065 


13.5^ 


25 


106.6'+ 


12.13 


kS 


- 3.85 


« 


2 


22 


99o32 


12.89 


31 


112.00 


13.81 


51 


-17.19 


It 


3 


23 


101.78 


lif.87 


38 


107.39 


15.91 


59 


- 7oif9 




if 


22 


93.77 


l6oif8 


3^ 


99.88 


15.05 


3^ 


- 7.0 




5 


26 


92.38 


1^^079 


31 


99.58 


13.50 


55 


-10.02 


4c 


6 


29 


95.1^^ 


13«72 


ifO 


lOif.85 


13.69 


67 


-16.82 





* Significant at the oOOl level 



TABLE 9 

Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
Pre-post Gain Scores: Experimental, Control 



Grade 


n 


Finlayson 
mean 


s.d. 


n 


Garfield 
mean 


s.d. 


df 


t 




1 


23 


+10.13 


9.56 


25 


+ 8.92 


7.77 


if6 


+2.305 




2 


22 


+ 7.27 


11. if if 


31 


+ 5.39 


7.66 


51 


. +3.51 


41 


3 


23 


+ 2.78 


9.05 


38 


+ 1.7if 


10,12 


59 


+2.2if 


4141 


k 


22 


- 6.6if 


10,56 


3if 


- 3-^1 


9o20 


5^ 


-6.19 


4( 


5 


26 


- 1.96 


6.if5 


31 


- 1.58 


6.81 


55 


-1.13 


41 41 41 


6 


29 


+ 1.97 


6.75 


ifO 


+ 0.60 


7.53 


67 


+^.53 


* 



* Significant at the oOOl level 
** Significant at the 0O5 level 
**♦ Not significant 
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CateRory 
Math 
Language 
Science 

Sordal Studies 



TABLE 10 
Test of Basic Experiences 
Post-test Scores: Experimental, Control 



Finlayson (n=2^) 
Prc-School 

Mean So do 



20.65 
22o57 
20.29 
21.^6 



^.25 
^.22 

3.75 



Finlayson (n=20) 
Kindergarten 
Mean s.d. 



28085 
25.85 
22 060 

22.55 



3ol2 
5.50 
kA8 
^.57 



Garfield (n=28) 
Kindergarten 
Mean s.d. 



22.59 
22.86 
22.96 
22.82 



5.12 

3.^9 
3.^0 
3.84 



Total 



84,85 14.06 



95.35 13.^6 



91.32 12.06 



The results in Table 10 indicate the relative standing of Finlayson pre- 
schoolers, Finlayson kindergarteners, and Garfield kindergarteners on the post-test 
of the TOBEo In mean raw scores, the pre-schoolers nearly equaled the Garfield 
kindergarteners. Results of raw gain scores between kindergarteners are in Table 11. 



TABIE 11 
Test of Basic Experiences 
Pre-Post Raw Gain Scores: 
Experimental, Control Kindergarteners df 



= ^3 



Category 
Math 

Language 
Science 

Social Studies 
Total 



Finlayson (n=:20) 
+ 7-0 
+ 5.4 

+ 5 = 37 
+ 6o20 



24o47 



Garfield (n=28) 
+ 3o56 
+ 

+ 4.96 
+ 5.76 

+ 19.65 



+ 12.46 * 

0.00 **** 
+ 1.51 *** 
+ 1.97 ** 

+ 5.62 * 



* Significant at .001 level 
** Significant at .10 level 
*** Significant at .20 level 
**** Not significant 

The most significant gain was in mathematics, in which Finlayson students 
doubled the raw score gain of Garfield pupils. 
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Table 12 reflects the significant growth in psychomotor ability of Finlayson 
students, relative to the Garfield pupilso 

TmiE 12 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 







Pre-post Gain Scores: 


Experimental, 


Control 




Grade 


Finlayson 
n M^an Gain 


Garfield 
n Mean Gain 


df 


t 


1 


25 


+ 13=32 


8 


+ 2,00 


31 


+ 11,89 * 


2 


22 


+ 1.91 


11 


- 1.55 


31 


+ 6.99 * 


3 


23 


+ ^o35 


10 


- 3.20 


31 


+ 13.18 * 


k 


22 


+ 1.05 


11 


- 3=36 


31 


+ 12.59 * 


5 


26 


+ 0.35 


9 


+ 6.89 


33 


- 17.82 * 


6 


29 


+ 0.38 


13 


- 2.00 


ko 


+ 10.72 ♦ 



* Significant at the oOOl level 



Table 29 in the appendix displays the post-test scores for both schoolSo 
These tables indicate that psychomotor skill development exhibits the most pronounced 
gains in the K • 3 segment of schoolingo Consequently, only deficient students in 
grades 4-6 should be tested o 

The Stanford Early School Achievement Test (SESAT) was administered to first 
graders in the experimental and control schools. Results of post-test data are 
found in Table JO in the Appendixo In all categories, Garfield pupils achieved a 
higher raw score o In the environment and aural communication segments the scores 
were fairly similar, while the greatest difference occurred in the word recognition 
category. 

Table I3 compares the differoncos in gain scores of Garfield and Finlayson 
students. Finlayson student g made gains in all categories; the greatest gains 
v/ere recorded in mathematics, v/ord rocognition, and letters and sounds. 

Hov/ever, Garfield students also made large gains in these same areas. T-tests 
indicate that Finlayson pupils made statistically significant greater gains in 
environment, aural communication, and mathematics. On the other hand, Garfield 
pupils evidenced significantly greater gains in letters and sounds, in word recog- . 
nition, and in total score. One can conclude that the Garfield program in language 
arts is much more effective than the open-concept program. More attention must 
be given to reform of the Finlayson language arts program. 
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TABLE 13 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 
Pre-post Gain Scores: Experimental, Control 
Grade 1 
df = 50 



Category 
Environment 
Mathematics 
Le 1 1 e r s/ Sounds 
Aural Communication 
Word Recognition 
Sentence Reading 



Finlayson Mean Gain 
+ kAO 
+ 16068 
+ 9o8 
+ ^ol6 
+ l6o32 
+ 5o60 



Garfield Mean Gain 
+ 4.12 . 
+ 15o04 

+ llo(A 

+ 3«80 
+ 26076 
+ 60OO 



+ lo45 

■i- 3o93 ♦ 

- 3.58 * 
+ 2o05 

- 180 90 ♦ 

- O083 **** 



Total 



+ 56088 



+ 65o76 



- 8o45 



♦Significant at the oOOl level 
•♦Significant at the ,05 level 
** ♦Significant at the .20 level 
♦♦♦♦Not significant 



Tables 31 - 35 in the Appendix exhibit SAT post-test scores for Finlayson and 
Garfield students in grades 2 through 60 In grade 3 paragraph meaning, spelling, 
language, and arithmetic computation are the categories in which Finlayson pupils 
most conspicuously lagged behind Garfield students o They had relatively simixar 
post-test scores in arithmetic concepts and word study skillso 

In grade 4, paragraph meaning, spelling, and language continued to be the 
categories of greatest differenceo VJord study skills, as indicated in Table 33 in 
the Appendix, also shov/ed a large difference between the two groups of students. 
Post-test scores for word meaning and arithmetic concepts were fairly similar* 

Table 3^ indicates that this trend of evident v/eakness in language arts con- 
tinues into the fifth grade*, Arithmetic computation was similar for both groups* 

Results of grade 6 students points to a continuation of this trend through 
the entire language arts programo Finlayson students exhibit deficiencies in 
paragraph meaning, word study skills, and language, relative to the Garfield pupils. 
As Table 35 indicates, the two groups are most similar in arithmetic concepts. 

In general, the Finlayson pupils lag behind most conspicuously in the language 
arts area of the curriculumo In view of the significantly lower IQ scores of 



Finlayson pupils, this is to be expectedo However, a thorough review of the 
language arts program should be a major component of the August workshop prior to 
the beginning of the school year. 

When we consider differences in gain scores rather than post-test results, 
Finlayson pupils are making greater progress in several areas o Unfortunately, due 
to achievement battery changes between pre-test and post- test, only grades k and 6 
can be so interpreted on the basis of rav/ scores o However, the other grades, at 
least in some areas, can be compared on grade-level equivalent basiso 

TABLE Ik 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 4 
Pre-post Gain Scores: Experimental, Control 

df = 52 

Category Finlayson (n=:20) Garfield (n=:34) t 



Word Meaning 


+ 


5o35 


+ 


3^7 




0.52 




Paragraph Meaning 


+ 


8o95 


+ 


5-41 


+ 


IO0I8 




Science & Social Studies 




Oo55 


+ 


2o79 




12ol9 




Spelling 


+ 


3ol5 


+ 


6o23 




15 062 




Word Study Skills 




kA3 


+ 


5o88 








Language 


+ 


3o55 


+ 


6o38 




8o26 




Arithmetic Computation 


+ 


9-30 


+ 


2o65 


+ 


16.65 




Arithmetic Concepts 


+ 


7o90 


+ 


2.94 


+ 


13o96 


* 



♦ Significant at the oOOl level 
** Not significant 

As Table Ik above illustrates, Finlayson students made gains in all categories; 
greatest gains were evident in peiragraph meaning and arithmetic « Finlayson pupils 
also made significantly greater gains in peiragraph meaning, arithmetic computation, 
and girithmetic concepts. 

Change scores for sixth graders are reported in Table 15« VJhereas Garfield 
students exhibited gains in all categories, Finlayson pupils suffered a loss in 
word study skills. A comparison of the two groups indicates that Finlayson students 
made significantly greater gains in airithmetic computation and concepts, while 
Garfie7i.d excelled in the language airts aireas. 
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TABLE 15 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 
Pre-post Gain Scores: Experimental, Control 
df = 6? 



CateRory 


Finlayson (n=29) 


Garfield (n=^0) 




t 




Word Meaning 


+ 


2.17 


+ 


3o68 




8o26 




Paragraph Meaning 


+ 


2.07 


+ 


7o98 




19o51 




Science 


+ 




+ 


^o95 




0o72 




O L/C I.I I. JLaX^ 


+ 


2a00 


+ 


5o97 




8 OP 




Word study Skills 




Oo96 


+ 


3o5 




12.81 




Language 


+ 




+ 


^o27 


+ 


0.55 




Arithmetic Computation 


+ 


8o21 


+ 


3-38 


+ 


20.66 




Arithmetic Concepts 


+ 


5-89 


+ 


2olO 


+ 


10.7^ 




Arithmetic Applications 


+ 




+ 


3o35 


+ 


0.55 


** 


Social Studies 


+ 


6A3 


+ 


6o22 


+ 


1.18 





* Significant at the oOOl level 
♦* Not significant 

Iliese results further substantiate the need for a review of the language arts 
programo However, they also indicate that the arithmetic program has produced 
some remarkable achievementSo It should be further assessed, and its most effec- 
tive elements disseminated to other elementary schools in the system*. 

When we turn from raw scores and consider grade-level equivalents or percen- 
tile ranks of achievement test results, a caution must be rendered^* Since the 
raw score scale does not linearly convert into percentile ranks or grade-level 
equivalents, several raw scores may translate into one grade equivalento Hence, 
the comparisons and judgments therefrom are more tenuous than those made on the 
basis of raw scoreso A few sample comparisons were made to identify potential 
problems of interpretation; the results indicate that a moderate caution should be 
employed in grade-level equivalent comparison, but that in most instances com- 
parisons can be readily madeo 

Table l6 lists the percentile rank of experimental school pupils in grade 1» 
SESAT results indicate that pupils are making their greatest gains in the math 
and science areas, while making minimal gains (and a decline) in the language arts 



*The analysis from this point on will deal almost entirely with Finlayson 
students. 
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ai'easo It seems that word and sentence reading are the weakest areas for the 
pupils o Only in environment and math do the pupils achieve near the median per- 
centile rank of 50 for a normal population, 

TABLE 16 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test: Grade 1 
Finlayson: n =25 
Percentile Rank: Pre, Post, Gains 

Pre Post 



CateRory 


Mean 


s.d. 


Mean 


s.d. 


Gain 


Environment 


56.9 


2606 


51.0 


27.8 


+ 


Math 


28.2 


25.8 


k6,2 


31.2 


+ 18.0 


Letters and Sounds 


27.9 


21 J^ 


3^.2 


28,7 


+ 6.3 


Aural Comprehension 


25.6 


25.9 


33.8 


21.9 


+ 8.2 


Word Reading 


22.0 


19ol 


23 = 3 


23.5 


+ 1,3 


Sentence Reading 


51.9 


15.9 


26.9 


22.3 


- 5.0 


Total 


21,5 


20.9 


28A 


2^.7 


+ 6.9 



Tables 17 - 21 report the grade equivalent gains for pupils in the program 
coinciding with grades 2 - 60 In several of the tables categories are indicated 
by NO SCORE; this indicates that the particular category was either not included in 
the pre-test or not in the post-test o 
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TABLE 17 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 2 
Pre-post Grade-level Equivalents: Means, Gains 
Experimental Students: n = 19 

Post* Pre** 



Cate/;?ory 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


Sodo 


Gain 


Word Meaning 




0o72 


NO 


SCORE 




Word Reading 


NO 


SCORE 


lo99 


0.63 




Paragraph. Meaning 


2,36 


0.80 


O087 


0.67 


+lo^6 


bpeliing 


2o2p 


1..2P 




0. /b 


1 1 r\r\ 


Word Study Skills 


2.61 


0.91 


1.53 


0.63 


4-1 0O8 


Language 


2.38 


0.36 


NO 


SCORE 




Vocabulary 


NO 


SCORK 


1.87 


0,83 




Arithmetic Computation*** 


2.27 


0.57 


1.83 


0.39 




Arithmetic Concepts*** 


2.22 


0.68 




Science & Social Studies 


2.28 


0.77 


NO 


SCORE 





* Expected post-test grade equivalent is 2o8 
♦* Expected pre-test grade equivalent is lo7 

Pre-test battery combined computation and concepts categories 

TABLE 18 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 3 
Pre-post Grade-level Equivalents: Means, Gains 
Experimental Students: n = 20 

Post* Pre** 



Category 


Mean 


s.d. 


Mean 


s.d. 


Gain 


Word Meaning 


2.83 


0.90 


NO 


SCORE 




Psiragraph Ifeaning 


2.82 


1.29 


2.12 


0.8if 


-K).70 


Spelling 


2.51 


1.16 


2.29 


0.73 


+0.22 


Word Study Skills 


3.60 


1.82 


2.72 


1.39 


+0.88 


Language 


2.60 


0.58 


NO 


SCORE 




Arithmetic Computation*** 


2.73 


0.90 


2.2^ 


0.^7 




Arithmetic Concepts *** 


3«3^ 


0.88 




Science & Social Studies 


2.75 


0.63 


NO 


SCORE 




Word Reading 


NO 


SCORE 


2.15 


0.66 




Vocabulary 


NO 


SCORE 


1.61 


0.^3 





♦Expected post-test grade equivalent is 3o8 
**Expected pre-test grade equivalent is 2o7 
O Tre-test battery combined computation and concepts categories 



TABLE 19 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade h 
Pre-post Grade-level Equivalents; Means, Gains 
Experimental Students: n = 19 

Post* Pre** 



Catep^ory 


Mean 


s.d. 


Mean 


Sodo 


Gain 


Word Meaning 


3.'f5 


1.2k 


2.89 


0.95 


+0,56 


Paragraph Meaning 


3.63 


1.33 


2,81 


1.22 


•K),82 


Spelling 


3.'f3 


1.57 


2.76 


1.65 


+0,67 


Word Study Skills 


k.20 


2o0k 


3M 


1.71 


+0.75 


Language 


3.06 


0,92 




0.85 


+0.32 


Science 8t Social Studies 


3.10 


1,10 


3.13 


loOk 


-0,03 


Arithmetic Computation 


3.62 


0.89 


2.87 


0.60 


+0.75 


Arithmetic Concepts 


't.Ol 


1.55 


2.97 


1,03 


+1.0^* 



* Expected post-test grade equivalent is 
** Expected pre-test grade equivalent is 3*7 



TABLE 20 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 5 
Pre-post Grade-level Equivalents: Means, Gains 
Experimental Students: n = 2^ 

Post* Pre** 



Category 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


Sodo 


• Gain 


Word Meaning 


k.io 


1.57 


3.26 


1.39 


+0,84 


Paragraph Meaning 


k.21 


1.55 


3.17 


1,01 


+l«Oif 


Spelling 


k,03 


lol^f 


3.00 


lo31 


+1.03 


Word Study Skills 


3.61 


1.79 


3.09 


1.59 


+0„52 


Language 


3.57 


1.39 


2.87 


0.93 


+0,70 


Arithmetic Computation 


k,60 


loOif 


3o32 


0.86 


+1.28 


Arithmetic Concepts 




lo'f2 


3.68 


1.22 


+0.75 


Arithmetic Applications 


if 068 


I060 


NO 


SCORE 




Science*** 


if. 50 


1,38 




1.16 




Social Studies 


if, 66 


1»36 


3.55 





* Expected post-test grade equivalent is 5.8 
** Expected pre-test grade equivalent is ^f.? 
*** Pre-test battery comgined science and social studies categories 
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TABLE 21 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 
Pre-post Grade-level Equivalents: Means, Gains 
Experimental Students: n = 28 

Post'^ Pre** 



Catepcory 


Mean 


s<«do 


Mean 


s.do 


Gain 


Word Meaning 


^•92 


1.77 




1.29 


+0.52 


Paragraph Meaning 




2.10 




1.28 


+0.'f2 


Spelling 




1A3 




1.12 


+0.29 


Word Study Skills 


ho31 


2.05 


if.l8 


1.90 


+0.13 


Language 


^.19 


1.66 


3.76 


l.if8 


+0.if3 


Arithmetic Computation 


5.21 


1.22 


3.96 


0.7'f 


+1.25 


Arithmetic Concepts 


5o56 


1.36 


k.8l 


1.07 


+0.75 


Arithmetic Applications 


5-53 


1.78 


k,62 


l.'f2 


+0.91 


Social Studies 


5.51 


1.81 




1.16 


+1.09 


Science 


3Ae 


2.05 




lo36 


+0.88 



* Expected post-test grade equivalent is 6o8 
** Expected pre-test grade equivalent is 5*7 

Table 17 indicates that Finlayson students made substantial gains in paragraph 
meaning, spelling, and word study skills, but that only in word study skills do 
they approximate the nominal grade-level equivalent of 2o80. Even in the arithmetic 
area are the students noticeably deficient • The students gained more than the 
anticipated Oo75 grade-levwl equivalent stipulated in the project's objectives* 

Third graders exceeded the project's anticipated gains in word study skills 
and arithmetic^ Paragraph noaning gains approximated the project's objective of 
0«75) but other areas v/ere clearly deficient, as Table I8 illustrates. 

Table 19 clearly indicates th3 arithmetic gains that become the trend for 
the ramining grade levels. Fourth graders met or exceeded the project's stipulated 
objective of academic gain in four areas: paragraph meaning, v/ord study skills, 
arithmetic computation, and arithmetic concepts. However, only in word study skills 
and arithmetic concepts do the Finlayson pupils approach the nominal grade-level 
equivalent. 

Fifth graders met or exceeded the stipiilated grade-level gain in five 
categories: word meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling, arithmetic computation, 
and arithmetic concepts. Science and social studies seemed to be other areas of 
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significant gain, although a direct comparison could not be made, due to test 
battery change. Table 20 indicates that only in the non-language' arts area do 
fifth graders approach the nominal grade-level equivalent of 5«'80o In fact, in all 
categories these students are at least one grade level below average in achievement « 

Table 21 indentifies the language arts areas as those in v/hich only minimal 
gain occurred. In the other five categories, students met or exceeded the project* s 
objectives in the cognitive domain. These pupils made a remarkable mean gain of 
lo25 years in arithmetic computation. Despite these enormous gains, students were 
at least one year behind in all categories, on the average. 

In summary, the mathematics, science and social studies areas were the 
categories of the curriculum in which upper pod Finlayson students consistently 
exceeded the project's objectives. In contrast, the lower pod pupils tended to 
perform better in some of the language arts areas; this was especially true of the 
older lower pod studentSo These conclusions lead to a recommendation that the 
upper - lower pod division be eliminated, most especially so that positive, effec- 
tive elements of instruction in the lower pod can be more efficiently communicated 
to the upper pod and vice-versa. Continuation of this division would seriously 
hamper such sharing. 

Consideration of the program's effect on students of Indian descent versus 
those of non-Indian ancestry begins with the TOBE in pre-school and kindergarten- 
A cautionary note should be voiced. Since the number of subjects in each category 
is few, the recognition and assertion of statistical significance is tenuouSo 
Only in categories with a very large t should much credence be given to the asser- 
tion of significance n Table 22 on the following page indicates that only in 
social studies did the Indians significantly exceed the otherSo 

Table 25 on the following page shows that Indian kindergarteners exceeded the 
others to a significant degree in all categories^ However, the small number of 
non-Indians may affect the significance level o 
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TABLE 22 

Test of Basic Experiences: Finlayson Pre-school 
Pre-post Raw Gain Scores: Indian, Non-Indian 
df = 20 



Category 


Indian 
Mean 


(n=4) 
s.d. 


No n- Indian (n=l8) 
Mean s.d. 




t 




Language 


+11.25 


4.85 


+ 9o55 


4.76 


+ 


2.01 




Mathematics 


+ 9.25 


3.86 


+ 8.05 


2.90 


+ 


2.00 


♦ 41 4c 


Socisil Studies 


+12.25 


4o27 


+ 8.17 


4.74 


+ 


5.17 




Science 


+ 8o25 


4o99 


+ 7.11 


5.69 


+ 


1.48 


4i«4i 


Total 


+ifl.00 


15.60 


+52.89 


10.54 


+ 


3.49 





* Significant at the oOOl level 
** Significant at the «01 level 
*** Not significant 

TABLE 25 

Test of Basic Experiences: Finlayson Kindergarten 
Pre-Post Raw Gain Scores: Indian, Non- Indian 
df = 18 

Indian (n=l6) Non- Indian (n-k) 



Category 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


s.d. 




t 




Language 


+ 60I8 


4.77 


+ 2.25 


1.89 


+ 


5.89" 


41 


Mathematics 


+ 80OO 


5.50 


+ 5.00 


5.57 


+ 


5.88 




Social Studies 


+ 7oOO 


4.05 


+ 5.00 


0.81 


+ 


7.55 


* 


Science 


+ 60I5 


4.08 


+ 2.50 


1.75 


+ 


5.99 


41 


Total 


+280 13 


14.91 


+10.75 


5.06 


+ 


8,09 


41 



* Significant at the oOOl level 



Indians and non-Indians were compared on the basis of Staiiford Achievement 
Tests in grades 1 - 60 Non- Indians exceeded Indians in all language arts areas 
to a significant degree in the first gradeo Table 2k reports that both groups 
made mean gains in all categories o Sentence reading seems to be the area of 
greatest weakness for Indian students, in terms of the mean gain compared to the 
number of items in that category on the SBSATo 
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TABLE 2k 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test: Grade 1 
Pre-post Rav/ Score Gains: Indian, Non- Indian 
Finlayson Students: df = 23 

Indians (n=15) Non-Indians (n=10) 



Category 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


SoClo 




4. 
t 




Environment 


a. ii ft 




J- 7; R 


2oy/ 


+ 


^ r— r— 

2.55 




Mathematics 


•Hl7oO 


7.35 


+17.6 


6.51 




0.73 




Letters and Sounds 


+1006 


6.77 


+ 8.0 


5.^6 


+ 


3.51 




Aural Comprehension 


+ 


2o6h 


+ 50 


3'9k 




^,70 




Word Reading 


+15 oO 




+18.3 


10,56 




2.39 




Sentence Reading 


+ ^o-^ 


6.22 


•(■ 7.0 


8,58 




2.93 


* 


Total 


+5^08 


20,52 


+60.0 


21.25 




2.07 





*Signif leant at the oOl level 
♦♦Significant at the o05 level 
***Not significant 

Tables 25 - 28 report the Indian and non- Indian grade-level equivalent gain 
scores for grades 2 through 60* As can be observed in Table 25, only three 
categories are directly comparable betiveen the pre-test battery and the post-test 
battery for grades 2 and 3; categories are altered v;hen switching from one SAT 
battery to another, except for a few categories o The Indian students and the 
others made very large gains in grade 2, exceeding the program's stated objective 
of Oo75 grade equivalent gain- However, grade 3 students of non- Indian ancestry 
exceeded the Indian pupils in all categories; a significantly greater gain was 
made by non- Indians in spelling o 

Two conclusions can be drawn fron th^se findingGo The first is that the open 
concept program has a definite 1 positive influence on cognitive achievement of 
most non- Indian students; ' the irean gain in one year was at least one year grade- 
level equivalent. Hence, the open-concept program is conducive to cognitive 
development in the early grades o 

A second conclusion relates to the performance of Indian studentSo Though 
they made remarkable progress in grade 2, generally the open-concept program has 
not significantly influenced these children in the language arts areas o A perusal 

^Tables 36-^1 in the Appendix report the SAT post- test equivalents* 
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of Tables 26 - 28 indicates that in non-language arts areas the Indian students 
generally made remsirkable gainso Since social studies, science, and arithmetic 
are less culture-bound than the language arts areas and since Indian students per- 
formed well in these areas, one can conclude that factors beyond the control of the 
staff and administration of the open-concept program have considerable influence 
on Indian student performance o Home language patterns and frequency of interpersonal 
communication are two factors that may be responsible for this effecto Continued, 
frequent contact with parents by staff members - in school and in the home - may 
begin to reduce the influence of the factors that affect language arts performance » 

A careful review of Table 26 indicates that the non- Indian children exceeded 
the Indian students in all categories, except language and arithmetic o The non- 
Indians made significantly greater gains in word meaning and word study skillso 
Non- Indians, additionally, surpassed the project's objective in four categories: 
v/ord meaning, paragraph meaning, word study skills, and arithmetic concepts. The 
Indian pupils exceeded the stated objective of Oo75 grade-level gain in two 
categories which are not critically culture-bound: arithmetic concepts and arith- 
metic computationo 

Table 2? reports that the Indian children exceeded the project's objective 
in five categories: word meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling, arithmetic compu- 
tation, and arithmetic conceptSo Non- Indian fifth graders at Finlayson exceeded 
the objective in four categories: word meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling, and 
arithmetic computation^ Indian pupils made significantly greater gains in three 
categories, v/hile non- Indians made a significantly greater gain in arithmetic 
computation. 

Indian sixth graders at Finlayson exceeded the project's cognitive objective 
in three categories: arithmetic computation, arithmetic concepts, and social 
studies. On the other hand, non-Indian students surpassed the objective in four 
categories: arithmetic computation, arithmetic applications, social studies, and 
science. Indian pupils shov/ed significantly greater- gains in paragraph meaning 
and arithmetic concepts. Non- Indian pupils made significantly greater gains in 
arithmetic computation, arithmetic applications, and science. 

In general, non- Indian students did exceedingly well in paragraph meaning and 
arithmetic computation. Indian students did exceptionally well in paragraph mean- 
ing, arithmetic computation, and arithmetic concepts. 

Indian students generally had four very weak areas: word meaning, language, 
spelling, and word study skills. Non-Indians exhibited minimal gains in language, 
spelling, and word study skills. An obvious conclusion is the necessity of language 
^"^ts reform, especially in the area of vocabulary. 
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Grade 2 

Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

Word Study pkills 



TABLE 25 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grades 2, 3 
Pre-post Grade Equivalent Gain Scores 
Finlayson Students: Indian, Non-Indian 



Indian (n=9) 
Mean aod„ 



+lo51 
+I0OO 
+1.08 



0.52 
Oo76 
1.00 



Non-Indian (n=10) 
Mean s„d= 



+1.50 
+1.00 
+0.99 



Oo76 
1.18 
0.58 



(df = 17) 
40.18 

+0.00 
+0„68 



Grade 3 

Paragraph Meaning 
Spelling 

V/ord Study Skills 



Indian (n=l6) 

+0.57 0.5^ 

+0.11 0.62 

+0.88 0.95 



Non-Indian (n=7) (df = 21) 



+1.2^ 0.86 
+1.0^ 0,^6 
+1.08 0.59 



-0.66 

-12.10 • 
-1.8if •* 



* Significant at the =001 level 
** Not significant 

TABIS 26 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade k 
Pre-post Grade Equivalent Gain Scores 
Finlayson Students: Indian, Non- Indian 
df = 19 



Indian (n=9) Non-Indian (n=12) 



Category 


Mean 


s.d. 


Mean 


s.d. 


t 




Word Meaning 


+0.15 


0.60 


+0.88 


0.66 


-8.0k 


* 


Paragraph Meaning 


+0.72 


0.32 


+0.83 


0.82 


-0.29 


♦ * 


Social Studies & Science 


-0.28 


1.18 


-0.06 


lAk 


-1.18 




Spelling 


+0.51 


0.62 


+0.57 


0.99 


-0.51 




Word Study Skills 


+0.22 


0.79 


+0.98 


0.93 


-6A3 


* 


Language 


+0.55 


0.^9 


+0.27 


0.59 


+0.7^ 


♦* 


Arithmetic Computation 


+0.81 


0.65 


+0.65 


oAk 


+1.89 


** 


Arithmetic Concepts 


+1.19 


1.02 


+0.89 


0.89 


+2.07 





* Significant at the .001 level 
** Not significant 
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TABLE 27 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 5 
Pre-post Grade Equivalent Gain Scores- 
Finlayson Students: Indiani Non-Indian 
df = 23 

Indian (n=:17) Non-Indian (n=:8) 



Category 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


Sodo 


t 




Word Meaning 


+0.86 


0.^1 


+0,81 


O065 


+O067 




Paragraph Meaning 


+1,01 


0,78 


+0,96 


lo51 


•10.32 


* 


Spelling 


+1»25 


0.9^ 


+0,87 


I0O9 


+2.92 




Word Study Skills 


+0»67 


0,85 


+0,19 


lo3^ 


+3.^3 


« 


Language 


+0,63 


1,05 


+0,71 


0o76 


-0.72 




Arithmetic Computation 


+1,18 


0,8^ 


+1.51 


Oo99 


-2 08^ 




/urithmetic Concepts 


+0.88 


1,16 


+0,^9 


Oo96 


+2.92 


« 



*Significant at the oOl level 
**Not significant 

TABLE 28 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 
Pre-post Grade Equivalent Gain Scores 
Finlayson Students: Indian, Non-Indian 
df = 27 

Indian (n=:l^) Non-Indian (n=:15) 



Category 


Mean 


Sodo 


Mean 


s,d. 


t 




Word Meaning 


+0o^7 


0.86 


+Oo57 


1,0^ 


-1.06 




Paragraph Meaning 


-fOo59 


I017 


+0o33 


1,23 


+2,19 




Spelling 


+0o26 


Oo56 


+0o3^ 


1,01 


-0,91 




Word Study Skills 


-0o21 


I062 


+0.00 


1.18 


-0,15 


«« 4t* 


Language 


-fOojS 


O085 


+Oo52 


0.98 . 


-1.52 




Arithmetic Computation 


+0.98 


0.77 


+1=35 


0,88 


-^,65 


m 


Arithmetic Concepts 


+0:99 


Oo79 


+O066 


1,21 


+3.21 


** 


Arithmetic Applications 


-fOo69 


Oo93 


+1.03 


1,33 


-2.88 




Social Studies 


-^1015 


0.98 


+1,11 


1.05 


+0.^2 


** 


Science 


+0o7^ 


1.27 


+1.01 


1,09 


-2.26 


4t* * 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



The project's first objective to be considered is cognitive skills performance 
of students o In general, experiment eil school students made outstanding gains in 
the mathematics areaSo Large grade-equivalent gains were also made in paragraph 
meaning and word study skills, except by students of the upper podo The factors 
which accounted for these accelerated gains (accelerated in terms of previous 
performance) can only be speculated abouto The existence of a math lab, staffed 
by a very competent teacher eaid aide, undoubtedly affected the growth in arithmetic* 
Additionally, access to many manipulatives in the math areas may have been a 
significant factoro Diagnostic testing and project or prescriptive teaching in 
the areas seemed to be prevalent, at least in a few learning centerso 

Regarding the two language arts areas in which substantial gain was generally 
made, the considerable amount of time allotted to language arts teaching, especially 
in the lower pod, may have been the key factoro However, since spelling and 
language were two areas of very minimal gain, the identification of key factors 
influencing one segment of the language arts area and not another require more 
detailed observation and analysiSo 

Table ^2 in the Appendix indicates the gains exhibited by students in the 
Title I reading program which co-exists v/ith the open-concept program and which 
possibly may affect interpretation of program resultSo The Title I reading program 
has apparently had consistent success in stimulating spelling improvement, with 
mixed results for paragraph meaning and v/ord study skillSo Considering the limited 
number of participants from each grade level (except grade six), attribution of 
considerable influence to the Title I reading program is suspect at this timeo 

Review of Title I math influence was rejected in view of the very limited 
number of students from each grade level (usually one or tv/o)« 

In most segments of the curriculum the project achieved its stated objective 
of Oo75 grade equivalent gain; however, the language arts area is a definite v/eak- 
ness and shoxild be revampedo Additional attention should be given to vocabulary 
development and writing activities o 

A small group activity that may be a very effective means is the tutorial 
approach employed very successfully in many elementary schools*, Deficient readers 
in upper elementary grades act as tutors to deficient readers in the lower elementary 
grades* Such a program has been found to generate significant growth by both groups*. 
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This approach would also reinforce a basic idea of the open-concept philosophy, 
ioeo, a learning site in which children of all ages assist each other rather than 
merely working in the same leai*ning station^ Though this approach was attempted 
by some teachers, a greater commitment by the entire staff is necessaryo 

During the August workshop the staff should consider the type of materials 
and activities that would be appropriate for studentSo Usage of items such as 
dittos, workbooks, puzzles, games, textbooks, trade books, hand tools, and commer- 
cially prepared materials must be reviev/edo Some staff members felt that certain 
items were very inappropriate; yet there v/as little evidence that the entire staff 
considered this differing viev/points« Increased communication among the staff is 
a definite need; candor, especially, is required in such a program* However, since 
an administrator's spouse was on the staff, such candor vias greatly restrained* 

The science program needs some revitalization, especially in the lower pod 
of the program* The expectation that the science-math lab v/ill provide all appro- 
priate science-related activities is an inappropriate Judgment on the part of the 
staff* Coordination among learning centers, especially in science and language arts, 
is necessary* 

Both Indian children and non- Indian children seem to be benefitting from the 
program, and hencf? specific activities aimed exclusively at either group is not 
absolutely necessary* Verbal performance for both groups needs improvement « 

Regarding the second objective (broaden student behavior in the affective 
domain), the program seems to have made progress in i^educing vandalism and in in- 
creasing attendance rates* The students must exhibit a willingness to receive 
information before they can respond or begin value clarification* If they did net 
attend the open-concept school, the school itself would have little opportunity 
for influencing children* Hence, the school is succeeding in this first aspect of 
affective development « 

Some students do not exhibit a valuing response to the program* These students, 
generally the wanderers, require a system of reinforcement that v/ould promote and 
sustain student responsibility for tack completiono More students are completing 
their wurk, according to the staff, but more progress could be madeo Perhaps this 
lack of concern is partially attributable to *^usy v/ork'* activities assigned by 
teacherso Mutual planning, with consistent reinforcement, may be one means to 
promote commitment* Another may be a coordinated learning approach among the 
learning stations, so that supportive teachers are av/are of pupils who require more 
assistance in both the cognitive and affective areaSo 
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tore attention also must be devoted to career education activities which 
promote a consideration of value judgments that pupils will need to make in their 
school careers and latero This area was a definite weakness this yearo 

The evaluation process, both internal and external, needs to focus more time 
and attention to the affective domaino 

Th'3 third objective (increase in student mastery of psychomotor skills has 
certainly been achievedo In fact, specific prescriptions for deficient students 
seems the best approach to continue during the next yeaTo Evaluation of psychomotor 
growth may be appropriately reduced to these specific students and to students in 
the early elementary segment of the programo Another option would be to assess all 
students but to focus evaluation reviev; on the early elementary students, who seem 
to make the greatest progresSo 

The fourth objective (flexible student management practices) has been achieved, 
but could be further expanded next yearo A more effective behavior modification 
program should be discussed and implemented by the staff, especially for the wander- 
ing students and those who fail to complete assignmentSo Prescriptive teaching, 
based on rautually arranged learning activities, may prove effectiveo 

The opon-concept program achieved it;3 fifth objective (the utilization of 
alternate staffing patterns) o However, a large majority of the staff reported that 
the upper/lower pod division be dissolved and an alternate learning center arrange- 
ment be devised during the August v/orkshopo Such a revision would enable staff 
members to become more familiar with learning opportunities in the various centerSo 
Also, staff members should consider a plan of rotation among centers, for short 
periods of time, to increase the staff's awareness of that aspect of the programo 

The sixth objective (increase in parental understanding of the objectives 
and procedures of the program) has been partially achievedo More parents are 
aware of the program and its objectives, yet their understanding of specific pro- 
cedures is not accurately known at this time. Parents have increased in their 
acceptance of the program, but there still exists a minority of parents who are 
uncertain about the program's benefitSo Further exploration of the parents' views 
is necessaryo 

More time should be devoted to planning and learning center preparation than 
was allotted this yearo Additionally, staff meetings should concentrate on 
student deficiencies and means of promoting student progresSo Other means should 
be employed for dealing v/ith administrative triviao 

Staff members should develop procedures for identifying specific learning 
v/eaknesses and recommending prescriptive assignments to eliminate these deficien- 
cieSo Such diagnostic analysis, recorded in a journal or notebook periodically 



(perhaps weekly or bi-weekly), would increase program efficiency and insure that 
attention was focused on an individual student's specific deficiencies^ 

Finally, evaluation procedures need to be improved, ioeo, identical pre-test 
eaid post-test batteries must be given all studentSo Hence, some additional testing 
in September will be necessaryo 

In general, the open-concept program has exhibited success in improving the 
cognitive capabilities of its students (with some curricular exceptions), has had 
some influence in the affective domain that can be identified, and has altered 
conventional staffing and student management procedures p The program should be 
continued and improved o 
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. TABLE 29 
Purdue Perceptual Kotor Survey 
Poet-test Total Raw Scores: Experimental, Control 



Finlayeon Garfield 



Grade 


n 


Mean 


n 


Mean 


Pre-school 


15 




NO 


SUBJECTS 


Kindergarten 


19 


5^.37 


NO 


SUBJECTS 


1 


25 


63.2if 


8 


58.38 


2 


22 


70.73 


11 


65.27 


3 


23 


75.61 


10. 


69.70 


k 


22 


7^.55 


11 


73.27 


5 


26 


75.65 


9 




6 


29 


76.ifl 


13 





TABLE 30 

Stanford Early School Achievement Test 





Post- test Raw 


Scores: 


Experimental, Control 








Grade 


1 






Finlayson 


(n=25) 


Garfield 


(rt=27) 


Category 


Mean 


Sod. 


Mean 


Sod, 


Environment 


26.36 


^.72 


27.85 




Mathematics 


ifO.36 


10.57 


if 7. ^8 


5.60 


Letters/Sounds 


31 088 


6.8if 


38.ifl 


3.03 


Aural Conimuni cation 


17.2if 


2.89 


18.93 


3.0if 


Word Recognition 


33.56 


1^.29 


51.^8 


5.09 


Sentence Reading 


15.^ 


6.27 


18.7^ 


9o8o 


Total 


165. Oif 


36.57 


202.93 


2I0I7 
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TABLE 31 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 2 
Post- test Raw Scores: Experimental, Control 





Finlayson 


(n=l9) 


Garfield 


(n=31) 


Category 


Mean 


Sod. 


Mean 


s.d. 


Word Meaning 


13o8^ 


6.58 


16.00 


8.21 


Paragraph Meaning 


22o26 


11.8if 


27.^5 


11.5^ 


Science Socinl S-hudiof? 


15 68 


1 0 -I. 1 


18.00 




Spelling 


9.26 


8,52 


10.88 


7.18 


Word Study Skills 




9.09 


36.15 


13.1^ 


Language 


31.89 


if. 71 


33.21 


8.21 


Arithmetic Computation 


17.73 


7.75 


23.^^7 


6.15 


Arithmetic Concepts 


12.58 


6.77 


18.21 


6.if6 



TABLE 32 





Stanford 


Achievement Test: Grade 3 




Post- 


■test Raw 


Scores: 


Experimental , Control 






Finlayson (n=23) 


Garfield 


(n=38) 


Category 


Mean 


So do 


Mean 


Sodo 


Word Meaning 


18.26 


6.86 


23.58 


-6.if6 


Paragraph Meaning 


29o26 


l'f.19 


38.39 


12.38 


Science & Social Studies l8o35 


^.01 


22. 'f2 


5.12 


Spelling 


12«78 


8.10 


19.5 


6.76 


Word Study Skills 


38057 


13.27 


^2,39 


13.00 


Language 


3^-30 


7.^6 


^1.68 


9.'f6 


Arithmetic Computation 


23.7^ 


12.68 


33.18 


11.52 


Arithmetic Concepts 


25.22 


7.86 


28.-29 - 


9.89 
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TABLE 35 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 6 
Post-test Raw Scores: Experimental ^ Control 



Category 


Finlayson (n=:29) 
Mean Sod. 


Mean 


(n-ko) 
s. d. 


Word Meaning 


on nn 




28.05 


7.if5 


Paragraph Meaning 




IH0U3 


if 1.78 


12,00 


Spelling 






35.85 


9.83 


Word Study Skills 


33o38 


lHo78 


^6.75 


10.51 


Language 


69^10 


l6o26 


8'fol5 


15.66 


Arithmetic Computation 


22o72 


6.63 


28. if 5 


5. if 9 


Arithmetic Concepts 


18.55 


5.70 


21. if 8 


5.if8 


Arithmetic Applications 


18.83 


6.76 


23- ^^3 


5.20 


Social Studies 


27 062 


9.12 


3if.88 


6.87 


Science 


30,69 


11.62 


37.63 


8.ifif 



TABLE 36 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 1 
Post-test Grade Equivalents: Indian, Non- Indian 
Finlayson Students 



Category ♦ 


Indian 
Mean 


(n=l6) 
Sod. 


Non- Indian (n-13) 
Mean s.d. 


Difference 


Word Reading 


1«56 


0.if5 


1,60 


0.50 


- O.Oif 


Paragraph Meaning 


lAk 


0.50 


1.37 


0.60 


+ 0.07 


Vocabulary 


I060 


0.35 


1.7if 


0.5if 


- O.lif 


Spelling 


I0I5 


0.92 


1.23 


0.86 


- 0.08 


Word Study Skills 


lo70 


0.56 


1.69 


0.56 


+ 0.01 


Arithmetic 


lo96 


0.60 


1.97 


0.if8 


- 0.01 



♦ Nominal post-test grade equivalent is I08O0 



92*6 


+78 '62 






eouexog 


09°6 




^^?°8 








9I°8I 




80 ^^t 






8^°9I 


+79°^ 




sq.(ieouoo OTq.eiaqq.TJV 


08°9 








uoTq.Bq.nduioo 0Tq.euiqq.TJV 




88'^^ 






eSenSirei 


I6°0I 








STTT^ .Sprites V^ot\ 




^^°82 










2^!,°9^ 


0+7 "TT 




SuTirea^ qdeaSoj^d: 






9^*8 




SuTXieeM pJOft 










Aaoyeq.B3 












Xoaq.uoo 'xsq.uataTaadxa 










^ ap-Ba£) :q.saii q.uauiaAaTi[ov 







8^°oi 


2f°0f 


60°fl 


2f°92 


sq.d[aouoo 0Tq.ainitq.TJV 


92°6 




9+7°OI 


+72°+7^ 


uoTqBq.nd[inoo oTqatuqqTov 


+79° 6 


+7^°9+7 


+7+7°6 




aSBnSuBT; 






28°^I 


96°8^ 


siiTJig ^pnqg pjo/A 


Oi"9 


8^'^2 


89-01 




Sufxiadg 


OT*S 




90°^ 


9^°gl saxpnt^g i^Toog =8 aouaxog 


60 -IT 




29°^I 


+7+7°^^ 




22°9 


60°^2 


^9"8 


80° 12 




• p«s 


treajfj 
piaxjjBD 


opog ueairj 
(^2=u) uosjCbxutj: 


/laoSaqBQ 






'X^q.uauiTaadxa tsaaoog 


ABy; q.9aq.' 






■tj apBa£) :q.saj; q.uainaAa xqov 


paojuet^S 





TABLE 57 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 2 
Post-test Grade Equivalents: Indian, Non-Indian 
Finlayson Students 

Indian (n=9) Non-Indian (n=:10) 



Category* 


Mean 


s.d. 


Mean 


s.d. 


Difference 


Word Meaning 


2,20 


0.67 


2A6 


0,77 




0.26 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.22 


0.63 


2 AS 


0.95 




0.26 


Science & Social Studies 


1 = 95 


0.6^ 


2.58 


0.78 




0.63 


Spelling 


2.07 


1.19 


2,^2 


1.3^ 




0,35 


Word Study Skills 


2,62 


1,02 


2.60 


0.85 


+ 


0.02 


Language 


2.27 


0.55 


2.^8 


0.38 




0.21 


Arithmetic Computation 


2.2^ 


0.53 


2.30 


0.6k 




0.06 


Arithmetic Concepts 


2.56 


0.70 


2.10 


0.67 


+ 


0.26 



* Nominal post-test grade equivalent is 2o8o 

TABLE 38 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 3 
Post-test Grade Equivalents: Indian, Non-Indian 
Finlayson Students 



Category* " 


Indian 
Mean 


(n=17) 
s.d. 


Non- Indian (n=:7) 
Mean s.d. 


Difference 


Word Mieaning 


2.68 


0.66 


3.17 


1.15 




0.^9' 


Paragraph Meaning 


2.61 


0.96 


■3.26 


1,69 




0.65 


Science & Social Studies 


2.53 


0.57 


3.^3 


0.89 




0.90 


Spelling 


2.5^ 


1.29 


3.03 


0.51 




0.^9 


V/ord Study Skills 


3.^1 


1.67 


3.80 


1.79 




0.39 


Language 


2.5^ 


0.57 


2.71 


0.65 




0.17 


Arithmetic Computation 


2,81 


0.98 


2,69 


0.70 


+ 


0.12 


Arithmetic Concepts 


3=25 


0.83 


3.77 


0,86 




0.52 



* Nominal post-test grade equivalent is 3.8, 
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TABLE 59 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade k 
Post-test Grade Equivalents: Indian, Non-Indian 
Finlayson Students 

Indian (n=9) Non-Indian (n=l6) 



Category* 


Mean 


So do 


Mean 


s.d. 


Difference 


Word Meaning 


2c55 


0.78 


3 = 59 


1.27 




luOk 


Paragraph Meaning 


5o2^ 




3.29 


1.33 




0.05 


Science & Social Studies 


2o8^ 


loOk 


2.99 


1.23 




0.14 


Spelling 


2o^0 




3=^5 


1.61 




1.05 


Word Study Skills 


2o69 


1.22 


4.31 


2.18 




1.62 


Language . 




0.91 


3.04 


0.86 




O./fO 


Arithmetic Computation 




0.86 


3A9 


0.80 


+ 


O0I5 


Arithmetic Concepts 


3o69 


1.52 


3.56 


1.62 


+ 


O0I5 



* Nominal post-test grade equivalent is ^08. 

TABLE ^0 

Stanford Achievement Test: Grade 5 
Post-test Grade Equivalents: Indian, Non- Indian 
Finlayson Students 



Category* 


Indian 
Mean 


(n=19) 
s.d. 


Non- Indian (n=8) 
Mean s.d. 


Difference 


Word Meaning 


5o62 


1.00 


5.21 


2.09 




lo59 


Paragraph Meaning 


5o65 


1.21 


5.04 


lo99 




1.39 


Spelling 


5o72 


0.77 


4.62 


1.52 




0..90 


Word Study Skills 


5oOl 


1.19 


4.62 


2.30 




1.61 


Jjanguage 


5oll 


l.l4 


4.40 


1.48 




1.29 


Arithmetic Computation 




0.94 


5»27 


1.07 




1.17 


Arithmetic Concepts 


4o05 


1.26 


5.20 


1.52 




1..15 


Arithmetic Applications 




1«53 


5.55 


1.31 




1.47 


Social Studies 


4o2l 


0.81 


5o49 


1.88 




1.28 


Science 


4o06 


0.85 


5.26 


1.89 




1..20 



* Nominal post-test grade equivalent is 5»8, 
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TABLE kl 





Stanford Achievement 


Test : Grade 


6 




Post- 


•test Grade Equivalent 


s: Indian, 


Non-Inuian 








Finlayson Students 








Indian (n=rl^) 


Non- Indian 


(n=15) 




Cate^jory* 


Mean 


Sode 


Mean 


s.d. 


Difference 


Word Meaning 




1A8 


5.14 


1.98 


- 0.56 


Paragraph Meaning 


^•67 


lo75 


4.99 


2.38 


- 0.32 


Spelling 




Oo88 


4.61 


1.82 


~ 0.21 


V/ord Study Skills 




2.13 


4.44 


1«99 


- 0.50 


Language 


3.86 


1.63 


4.51 


1.63 


- 0.65 


Arithmetic Computation 




0.91 


5«45 


1.40 


- 0.49 


Arithmetic Concepts 


. 5-76 


1.14 


5-^7 


1.56 


+ 0.29 


Arithmetic Applications 


5o28 


1.^1 


5-69 


2.06 


- o.4i 


Social Studies 


5o57 


1.70 


5.40 


1.91 


+ 0.17 


Science 


5o25 


2.05 


5.58 


2.06 


- 0.33 



* Nominal post-test grade equivalent is 608O0 

TABLE 

Stanford Achievement Test: Title I Reading (Finlayson) 
Pre, Post Grade Equivalents: Means, Gains 



Grade 6 (n=8) 


Post Mean 


Pre Mean 


Gain 


Word Meaning 


3.55 


3.37 


+ 0.18 


Paragraph Meaning 


3.41 


3.25 


+ 0.16 


Spelling 


3.52 


3o39 


+ 0.13 


Word Study Skills 


2.52 


2.56 


- 0.04 


Language 


2.82 


2.86 


- 0.04 


Grade 5 (n=4) 








Word Meaning 


3.20 


2.40 


+ 0.80 


Paragraph Meaning 


3.75 


2.50 


. + 1.25 


Spelling 


3.25 


2.02 


+ 1.23 


Word Study Skills 


2.62 


2.07 


+ 0.55 


Language 


2,50 


2.27 


+ 0.23 
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TABLE ^2 (conto) 
Stanford Achievement Test: Title I Reading (Finlayson) 
Pre, Post Grade Equivalents: Means, Gains 

Grade k (nsZ) Post Mean Pre Mean Gain 

Word Meaning 2.30 2o30 0„00 

Paragraph Meaning 2.50 2ol0 + Oo^O 

Spelling 2o90 1^55 + lo35 

Word Study Skills 2-^0 lAO + loOO 

Language 2*30 lo80 + Oo50 



